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‘The ‘Reviewing Stand 


By the usual definition the state-owned battlefield park at Sayler’s Creek is 
not a battlefield park at all. You will search there in vain for impressive monu- 
ments, formidable earthworks, or even a leftover cannon securely emplaced on 
a square of concrete. The Hillsman House, pictured on the front cover of this 
issue, would hardly be noticed were it not the park’s principal feature. The 
simple, unadorned architectural style is familiar; indeed, it is unlikely that you 
would need to travel far from home to find a white frame cottage similar to 
it. Until recent years it remained an ordinary farmhouse, undistinguished 
save to the neighboring residents of Amelia, Nottoway, and Prince Edward 
counties who remembered that its rooms were occupied by Federal casualties 
after Lee’s catastrophic defeat at Sayler’s Creek. Now restored and refurnished, 
it is a solitary and tranquil symbol of the war that touched it so briefly and moved 
on to bring greater renown to a sleepy courthouse village thirty-five miles away. 

A few miles west of Sayler’s Creek relatively smooth terrain slopes broadly 
down to each side of the Appomattox River. The planners of the Southside 
Railroad resolved to bridge this depression in the landscape in order to main- 
tain a practicable grade for their roadbed. When the 3,400 foot span was 
almost finished, its designer reported that “there have been higher bridges not 
so long, and longer bridges not so high, but taking the height and length 
together, this is, perhaps, the largest bridge in the world.” 

If that were ever true, it is improbable that in an age of frenzied railroad 
building the “High Bridge” could have enjoyed that reputation for long. 
Certainly it is true that eleven years after its completion in 1854 its usefulness 
was interrupted by desperate Confederates who set the superstructure afire. The 
present steel span can be seen in the illustration below, standing beside the 
unorthodox brick piers of the original bridge. Imagine this bridge newly 
finished, with its imported Welsh iron rails and handsome wooden trestlework, 
and you will see it much as did Edward Beyer, whose painting of it is re- 
produced as this issue’s centerspread. 
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“A Constant Tuting’ 


In Convivial Williamsburg and on Isolated Plantations Colonial 


Sonex played flutes, French horns, 
or oboes; others fingered the key- 
boards of spinets, harpsichords, or 
organs. Still others made melody with 
guitars. And a great many eighteenth- 
century Virginians could produce a 
passable tune on the violin. 

There were, of course, those who 
found this sort of activity neither 
edifying nor amusing. Landon Carter 
of “Sabine Hall,” for example, com- 
plained that he had to listen to “a 
constant tuting” whenever he went 
to Williamsburg. But his own nephew, 
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Virginians Made Music with a Variety of Instruments 


Robert Carter of “Nomini Hall,” was 
an accomplished musician who per- 
formed ably and often on six differ- 
ent instruments. Music was his “dar- 
ling amusement,” even as it was the 
“passion” of Thomas Jefferson’s youth- 
ful “soul.” Other enthusiasts of the 
time were John Randolph, attorney 
general of the colony, and Francis 
Fauquier, the popular and cultivated 
lieutenant-governor. 

Besides gentlemen amateurs like 
these, there were “professors of mu- 
sick” and dancing masters who trav- 


eled from plantation to plantation and 
from town to town giving instruction. 
Few of these professionals, however, 
prospered. 

Servants also played an important 
part in the colony’s musical life. Ne- 
gro slaves entertained themselves on 
the banjo, and many of them were 
trained to play violins and other in- 
struments so that they could provide 
music at balls. Dancing was, of course, 
a favorite pastime in the colony, and 
much of the melody made in eight 
eenth-century Virginia was played as 
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Music in the colonial mood 
is featured in occasional 
“candlelight concerts” in the 
ballroom of the Palace at 
Williamsburg. 


an accompaniment to minuets, jigs, 
and reels. Usually a single fiddler 
would be enough for such occasions, 
but the “orchestra” at more elaborate 
balls might consist of two violins and 
a French horn. 

There was, however, much music 
for its own sake. The first settlers had 
brought a love of song with them from 
England, and their descendants who 
were born in the new land inherited 
this taste. Some of the melodies they 
knew survived, and many of the bal- 
lads which have been “discovered” 
in the mountain regions of the state 
were first heard here in colonial days. 

Instrumental music was likewise 
popular, and the violin was a univer- 


sally favorite instru- 
ment. At a fiddling con- 
test held in Hanover 
County in 1737 twenty 
eager aspirants compet- 
ed for the prize, each [| 
performing in turn. 
When all had finished 
and when the winner 
had been determined, 
the contestants joined in 
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of Captain Macugatn by Mr. Viarixe, being hia 
in that charatter % 


Pzacuum by Mrs. 
After the opera a ‘dance, called the Drunken Peafant, by Mey 


and the part of Mils 


Gopwina, 


To which will be added a farce, called 

The Anatomist, or Suam Doctor, 
‘The mufick of the opera. tobe condutted by Mr. Pelham, and 
others.——Tickets to be‘had-at the Office, Mr, Rind’s, 
Mr, Hay's, Mc Charlton's, and of Mra. 
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an ensemble, each of 
them playing “a differ- 
ent tune.” 

On a somewhat loftier cultural level 
were the public recitals which were 
sponsored by “gentlemen of note” in 
Williamsburg and in various county 
seats throughout the colony during 
the late colonial period. At one such 
affair, held in Fredericksburg in 1766, 
“several of the best hands in Virginia” 
combined their talents. The ten-piece 
orchestra thus formed included three 
violins and two flutes, as well as a 
viola, a bass viol, a French horn, a 


This performance was given in 1768. 


“hautboy” or oboe, and a harpsichord. 

The audiences at such affairs were 
generally attentive, but there were 
occasional lapses. Subscribers to one 
concert at “Hanover Towne” were 
earnestly requested in advance to 
“show a becoming silence and deco- 
rum during the performance,” and 
there may have been other instances 
where such a plea was considered 
necessary. 

Silence and decorum may have 


Colonial Virginians played instruments like those shown in this drawing by William Hogarth. 
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been more strictly practiced in Wil- 
liamsburg, the musical as well as the 
social and political capital of the 
colony. There one could attend the 
theatre where traveling musicians pro- 
vided melodic interludes between the 
acts of the play and between the two 
parts of a double bill. Sometimes there 
was an “opera,” but it was rarely one 
that would be familiar, even in name, 
to modern audiences. Williamsburgers 
were entertained on occasion by John 
Gay’s rollicking satire, The Beggar’s 
Opera, a work which is still performed 
and which has reached the screen. But 
most music-dramas seen and heard by 
colonial Virginians bore such titles as 
Damon and Phyllida and The Virgin 
Unmask’d, pieces now known only to 
the musicologists. 

In Williamsburg one could also 
hear Peter Pelham play the organ 
at Bruton Parish Church. That was 
not his only occupation, for he was 
forced to turn his hand to a variety 
of other tasks in order to support 
himself and he served for a time as 
keeper of the public jail. But he was, 
above all, a trained musician who took 
pride in his art, and he strove to ele- 
vate the musical tastes of his neigh- 
bors. To this end he gave occasional 
recitals on his organ, featuring com- 
positions by Antonio Vivaldi (or “Vi- 
Valley,” as some citizens of the town 
tendered his name), George Frederick 
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Handel, and the now-forgotten Wil- 
liam Felton. 

The College of William and Mary 
was also somewhat of a center of mu- 
sical activity, and John Blair, pres- 
ident of that institution, often lent 
his presence to concerts at the Braffer- 
ton Building there and to similar af- 
fairs in'the town proper. Another 
distinguished devotee of the melodic 
arts was Lieutenant-Governor Francis 
Fauquier. That capable and cosmo- 
politan man was an accomplished 
violinist who encouraged like-minded 


gentlemen to play trios and quartets 
with him at the palace. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, while still a law student at 
the college, took an occasional part 
in these ensembles. 

Probably the most versatile amateur 
of the day was Robert Carter, member 
of the council and master of “Nomini 
Hall” in Westmoreland County. At 
his town house in Williamsburg, Car- 
ter kept the organ that had been made 
for him in London according to spec- 
ifications provided by the obliging 
Peter Pelham. At his plantation in 


Robert Carter (left) could play six different instruments, two of 
which were the harpsichord and the flute (below). 
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the Northern Neck he owned virtual- 
ly an orchestra of instruments: a harp- 
sichord, a forte-piano (or pianoforte), 
a guitar, a German flute, and, finally, 
a “harmonica.” 

This last, it should be stated, was 
not a mouth organ but a set of glass 
tubes which gave off a variety of tones 
when properly struck. Philip Fithian, 
tutor at “Nomini Hall,” thought it 
the most “captivating” instrument he 
had ever seen or heard. 

According to that same authority, 
Carter was blessed with “a nice well- 
judging ear” and “a vastly delicate 
taste.” Furthermore, the latter was 
“indefatigable in the Practise” of each 
of his instruments, and he encouraged 
his children to emulate him. A fam- 


ily orchestra was thus developed at 
“Nomini Hall,” and many an evening 
was devoted to the rehearsal or per- 
formance of some piece that Carter 
had transposed. 

There were others in the neighbor- 
hood who gave evidence of musical 
taste and ability. Jane Washington, 
niece of the squire of “Mount Ver- 
non,” was accomplished on both the 
spinet and the harpsichord. Since she 
understood the “principles of musick” 
as well, she was able to perform “in 
perfect time.” 

Not all Virginia ladies took such 
pains, however, and some of them 
thought it “labor quite sufficient to 
thump the keys of a Harpsichord into 
the air of a tune mechanically.” And 


there must have been a number of 
gentlemen amateurs who thumped 
their instruments in the same unin- 
spired fashion. Landon Carter may 
have had good and sufficient reason 
to complain about “constant tuting.” 

But these musical Virginians were, 
after all, not professionals, and many 
of them were self-taught. They played 
mainly for their own amusement and 
for the entertainment of their friends. 
Moreover, they avoided too great a 
degree of proficiency lest that be con- 
sidered flashy, presumptuous, and not 
quite respectable. In both taste and 
technique they had their limitations, 
but they had a love of vocal and in- 
strumental music that became part of 
the Virginia tradition. 1 7 + 


Bruton Parish Church in Williamsburg was the scene of recitals by organist Peter Pelham. 
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Richmond’s Flowering 


Decorative bulls’ heads sit atop the brick 
pilasters of the present meat market. 


L. history is obscure. Yet this relatively placid in- 
stitution is, in a sense, the capital city’s corsage. And 
if the native does not know its heritage, he may at 
least tacitly hope that Richmond will always wear it 
in just that spot. For this small segment of Sixth 
Street that stretches from Broad to beyond Marshall 
has beguiled flower lovers and brightened the eyes of 
passers-by for more than a century. At almost any 
season of the year it is a linear floral arrangement of 
still satisfying, if now diminished, proportions. 

In the beginning it was called the New Market. 
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Second Market 


It Has Been a Small Strip of Color 
in the Center of the City 


for 138 Years 


Down Shockoe Hill to the east, its predecessor was 
thus allocated seniority—becoming known as the Old 
Market. In later years, the marketing area on Sixth 
Street was designated the Second Market (still being 
distinguished from the Old or First Market); and by 
the turn of the century it was being referred to more 
and more as simply the Sixth Street Market. 

Sufficient evidence still remains to verify some of 
the more interesting details in the history of the 138- 
year old marketplace Gmany of its official records were 
destroyed by fire). In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, city fathers listened sympathetically to the 
petition of certain “Respectable inhabitants residing 
in Monroe and Madison Wards” who found inaccessi- 
ble the Old or First Market. Population was moving 
westward, even during the War of 1812, and those 
who lived in the newly developed sections expressed 
a willingness to erect a new market on top of Shockoe 
Hill by voluntary subscription. James Wallace and. 
Harry Tompkins offered their fellow townsmen a 
parcel of land in the neighborhood for that purpose. 

Dr. William Foushee, Benjamin Wolfe, Mann S. 
Valentine, John G. Gamble, and Alexander McRae 
were appointed to receive the money already sub- 
scribed and to be subscribed for the new project. These 
commissioners were directed to use the funds for 
a market house 30 feet wide and 140 feet long, to. 
be equipped with a sufficient number of butchers’ 
stalls, weights, scales, and measures. Profits from the 
Old Market were applied for awhile to construction 
of the new one. The same regulations were to cian 
the operation of both markets. 
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SHOCKOE HILL. | commission 
MARKET. ers for the market of- 


fered initial induce- 


HE. Shockoe Hill Market, in Richmond,| “4 ments to vendors. 
will be opened on the 15th of January, 
1817. No rent to be paid onthe stalls or 
stands, in said Market, until the expiration 
of ‘six ‘months from the said 15th of January. 
No tax on articles offered for sale in said 


Market by persons not licensed until the 15th Peter Burke featured Keeps ioe on hand the best 
day of April next himself as well as his 
beef in an 1872 PRESH MEATS 
MANN §&, VALENTINE. vertisement. pf} THAT CAN BE PROCURED IN THE STATE. 
Jan 4 ot Parties sending Orders, can rely on having them filled 


accurately and promptly. 


The site chosen was the one already offered. It had Merchandising methods in 1871 were more 
changed hands, meanwhile, and was actually con- vigorous than sanitary. 
veyed to the city in 1816 by Carter B. Page, James 
Brown, Jr., and Robert Gamble. Since the mayor, 
aldermen, and commonalty of Richmond received this 
land on the southeast corner of Sixth and Marshall 
streets for the token sum of one dollar, Page, Brown, 
and Gamble stipulated at the outset that it should 
revert to themselves or their heirs in case it was not 
used as a market for two successive years. For nearly 
a century and a half there has been no reason to in- 
voke this provision. 

The new market house was completed and opened 
on January 15, 1817. To encourage business, no rent 
was charged for the stalls for the first six months, and 
no tax was levied until the middle of April on those 
who occupied the area outside the building. Seventeen 
years later the city acquired from James Rawlings and 
John R. Triplett land across the street on the northeast 
corner of Sixth and Marshall. Thus the way was 
opened for the market to occupy both sides of Mar- 
shall Street. 

So popular and prosperous did the New or Second 
Market become with both rural vendor and townsman 
customer, that by the summer of 1851 the flower and 
vegetable sellers began to spread their wares up Sixth 
Street toward Broad and even along Broad itself, 
gradually obstructing traffic along both these thorough- 
fares. Citizens then petitioned the council to extend 
the market's area to Broad Street. In addition, they 
asked for a police station to be located there. Better 
protection was needed on the northern outskirts of the 
city, often a prey to thieves because of the time con- 
sumed in traveling the two miles from the “Watch 
House” located at the First Market. The council 
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acted to relieve both the traffic congestion and the 
lawbreaking. Early in 1853 a commodious new build- 
ing was raised on the northeast corner of Sixth and 
Marshall streets to draw business away from Broad. 

The combined police station and vegetable market, 
which measured 30 by 160 feet, was a brick and iron 
structure covered by a tin roof. To the critical eye of 
a Richmond Dispatch news reporter, the whole re- 
flected “strength, durability, taste, neatness and con- 
venience,” and he was properly impressed by the two 
ornamental belfries, one of which contained a bell 
weighing 700 pounds. The accommodations for pris- 
oners in the six-room police station were far cleaner 
and more comfortable, he thought, than those of the 
miserable “cage” that was provided for disorderly 
citizens in the First Market Square. A scale house 


and hay scales were also features of the new market 
facilities. Land for a fish market was added in 1856. 

By the end of another twenty years, vendors who 
were finding the market stalls already filled when 
they arrived, overflowed into the Market Slip or 
Market Space, an off-street area about thirty feet wide 
that began to be reserved for them on the eastern side 
of the existing buildings. As the market's business 
grew, streets in the neighborhood were later designated 
for their use. 

The unique Butchers’ or Meat Market now stand- 
ing on the southeast side of Sixth Street was built in 
1886 by Joseph Heppert. Its most distinguishing fea- 
ture is the series of terra cotta bulls’ heads that caps 
its pilasters just above the roof line. Some of the heads 
are in pristine condition though many of them have 
long since been dehorned by the 
elements. Above the many win- 
dows of this market building are 
decorative terra cotta insets. In re- 
cent years the entire structure has 
been painted white and a metal 
shed overhanging the sidewalk has 
been added on the western side. 

As the city advanced farther 
west in its growth, the two markets 
already established were among 
the best sources of income to the 
city. A third was erected in 1891 
at the intersection of Cary and 
Linden streets at a cost of more 
than $42,000. By 1907, however, 
its usefulness had diminished to 
such an extent that it was decided 
to remodel the building and con- 
vert it into a city auditorium. It 
has since become a city warehouse. 

Brick arcades and an ample por- 
tico are the identifying marks of 
the combined Blues Armory and 
Vegetable Market on the north- 
east corner of Sixth and Marshall 
streets. Completed in 1910, it fills 
about one-fourth of the block. 
The market was designed for the 


Margaret Dashiell sketched Civil 
War widows and veterans shop- 
ping for flowers. 
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ground floor where, if business draws on into evening, 
a late comer may sometimes hear overhead the drill 
commands and close-order maneuvers of the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues—an organization older than even 
the Sixth Street Market. : 

It is perhaps obvious at this point that the original 
function of the market was to retail vegetables and 
meats, not flowers. That the latter business alone 
would have prompted the construction of accommo- 
dating buildings is of course not wholly logical. Yet 
it has been the selling of flowers that has given to the 
Sixth Street Market its picturesque quality. 

For generations that stretch back into the closing 
ante-bellum years, city dwellers have been able to ob- 
serve the cycle of the seasons in the appearance and 
subsequent absence of blooms and plants. Crocuses, 
jonquils, hyacinths, and tulips have annually given 
way to iris, roses, gladioli, marigolds, asters, chrysan- 
themums, and so on into the berry-studded greens of 
Christmas time. 

Throughout the procession of these hundreds of 
seasons, Negro women have sat in this scene, an in- 
variable fixture in the colorful banks of blossoms. On 
cold days they could (and still may on occasion) be 
seen with their feet hidden in soapboxes containing 
tiny stoves. When the weather grew hot, smoke 
curling upward from a corncob pipe or pigtails tied 
with white cotton string were all that testified to the 
presence of a head beneath a broad-brimmed, floppy 
hat that alternately nodded toward 
the back or front of a long, shape- 
less calico dress. 

Less dialectic flavor can be detect- 
ed in the speech of today’s flower 
vendors than was true as recently as 
thirty years ago. But their voices, 
varying from brisk to languid de- 
pending upon the day’s climate, are 
still pleasant, still accompany the 
customary smile that complements 
the blooms. Display technique has 
altered but little with the passage of 
time. The stands, now as in former 
years, are largely pieces of old stair- 
cases or rough boards supported by 
wooden horses. Containers continue 
to be that kind of receptacle handi- 
est at the time of bud-cutting—old 
tin buckets, lard or coffee cans, or 
a miscellany of baskets. Periodic 


sprinkling of the bunches depends 
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upon the pace of sales but prevents a tragic wilting of 
the profits when the shade slowly surrenders to the sun. 
Although flower vendors have caught the eye of 
the artist at the market, they are not the only pic- 
turesque element of its population. Hucksters from 
the nearby countryside hopefully exhibit their home- 
grown vegetables in the same market area. Here 
again, the eye skips from color to color among the 
red, ripe tomatoes, pale green ears of unshucked 
corn, dark green cucumbers, golden, goose-necked 
squash, shiny purple eggplants, bunches of pointed 
carrots, smooth and curly-leafed greens—both yellow- 
and blue-tinged. Time was when these men came into 
town before daybreak, riding in open or covered 
wagons or two-wheeled covered Hanover carts. Once 
arrived, they built fires on the street to take the bite 
from frosty mornings. In their spare moments they 
napped in the quaint, hay-lined vehicles that trucks 
have since relegated to the realm of memory. ; 
White-aproned butchers still preside over their stalls 
in the old meat market and on the ground floor of the 
Blues Armory. Ante-bellum laws required them to 
exhibit for at least two hours the hides and ears of 
animals brought to market that day, to assure buyers 
of the freshness of their meats. (Similar regulations 
of that era required slaves to obtain from their masters 
written permission to trade in the market, containing 
a description of the nature and quantity of the articles 
to be sold.) Now their rich, red and white cuts of 


As late as 1908, two-wheeled Hanover carts were still the most 
popular market vehicle. 
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By the time of Theresa Pollak’s painting of the corner of Sixth and Marshall streets in the early 1930's, 
trucks and automobiles had altered the Second Market scene. 


fresh bacon, pork, veal, beef, lamb, and mutton and 
their links and tubes of sausages fill spotless white 
enamel counters refrigerated electrically. These are 
a far cry in convenience and dependability from the 
crushed ice containers and the clumsy ice boxes of 
earlier days. In the mid-nineteenth century the fish 
market, for reasons one may well imagine, was housed 
in a separate building in this area. Now some of the 
seafood dealers sell alongside the butchers. 

Some of the more pronounced changes in the Sixth 
Street scene have occurred within the memory of 
many Richmonders. Sporadic hints, after the turn of 
the century, of changes to come in dress, speech, modes 
of transportation, and better methods of refrigerating 
foods, have matured into fact in this half-century. Few 
aspects of the old days remain. Parked automobiles 
have pushed the stalls back from the curbs; and even 
some of the varieties of blossoms that are favorites in 
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Virginia country gardens are now hothouse-grown. 

But bundle-laden housewives still schedule it for 
the final stop on their shopping itineraries. A few 
brightly-hued blossoms for the table, a potted plant 
for a shut-in friend, some seedlings for the back yard 
garden—such small scale transactions have been the 
kind of commerce that has long sustained this garden 
spot along the city pavements. 

The daily lunch hour usually finds more casual 
admirers than customers along that tiny segment of 
Sixth Street. It is the time for salesgirl, secretary, or 
nondescript pedestrian to spend a few moments ab- 
sorbing the restorative freshness that has always been 
the property of blossoms newly separated from the 
earth. There are a few inquiries about the name of 
an unfamiliar group of blooms or about the price of a 
fresh nosegay or a cluster of pansies. But mostly it is 
the time for just looking, and enjoying. 7 7 7 
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“I'll take that bunch please,” says a pretty young customer after inspecting the bank of blossoms on the 
sidewalk outside the meat market. 
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Virginians and North Carolinians Joined 


to Erect the First Methodist College : 


in the United States 


Its windows are broken and the days of its service are long since past, but the stalwart walls of the main 


building of old Randolph-Macon College continue to offer proud defiance to the ravages of time. Today 
they arrest the eye of the motorist traveling west from Boydton to Clarksville. 


B, the 1820’s American Methodists 
were concluding that in attempting 
to reach many outside the fold they 
must field a ministry as highly edu- 
cated as those of less evangelical de- 
nominations. The accomplishment of 
this, it seemed clear, would best be 
brought about by establishing institu- 
tions of higher learning where the pur- 
suit of secular knowledge might be 
tempered by “religion in earnest.” 
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It is to the credit of Methodists in 
Virginia and North Carolina Cfor until 
1836 the greater part of the two states 
comprised a single conference) that 
before any of their brethren in the 
United States they moved first to the 
consummation of their objective. They 
did so when, on February 3, 1830, 
they procured from the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly a charter incorporating 
“a seminary of learning for the in- 


struction of youth in the various 
branches of science and literature, the 
useful arts, agriculture, and_ the 
learned and foreign tongues.” 

It was decided to name the college 
after two illustrious statesmen of the 
day, John Randolph of Roanoke and 
Nathaniel Macon, appropriately and 
respectively a Virginian and a North 
Carolinian, albeit neither was of the 
Methodist persuasion. According to 
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tradition, when informed that the in- 
stitution would be dedicated to the 
enlightenment of young Methodists, 
Randolph was ready with his usual 
tart rejoinder. “A good plan, I think,” 
he said, “for don’t you know that 
when educated, they will cease to be 
Methodists?” On that the founding 
fathers took their chances. 

There was some question as to 
where the college should be located; 
but the matter was settled when 
citizens of Mecklenburg County of- 
fered $10,000 in subscriptions and a 
parcel of land a mile west of the then 
town limits of Boydton. The land, 
which centered on an old race track, 
was conveyed in four separate deeds 
(from June 10 to September 3, 1831), 
involved an area of approximately 231 
acres, and was exchanged for consid- 
erations totaling $1,587.70. 

Forthwith a building program was 
initiated and steadily pursued, so that 
the institution was available for for- 
mal opening on October 9, 1832. 
The pace thus set was commendable, 
considering that all the lumber was 
fashioned by two men manually op- 
erating a “pit saw,” and much other 
material had to be hauled in by wagon 
from a distance of seventy miles. 

Aside from the main building, 
wherein were housed the chapel, lec- 
ture rooms, and _ laboratories, there 
were eventually erected “Steward’s 
Hall”—a two-story brick building—a 
dormitory, a preparatory school for 
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Stephen Olin, first president, 
1832-1837, was a native Ver- 
monter of giant physique but 
poor health. He later became 
president of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Connecticut. 


“Old Landon” Cabell Gar- 
land, second president, 1837- 
1846, was destined to spend 
sixty-five years as an educator 
and to build a reputation that 
made him known throughout 
the nation. > 


pre-college students, and houses for 
the president and the faculty. Addi- 
tionally, faculty members were pro- 
vided with ample plots for gardens, 
which was well, as their annual wages 
were set at $800 and even then were 
not always forthcoming in full. 

The college was well served by a 
succession of able presidents: the Rev- 
erends Stephen Olin (1832-1837), 
who thanked God for his poor health, 
apparently on the theory that con- 
tinuous productivity in the face of 
such odds would enhance his oppor- 
tunities of reaching heaven; Landon 
Cabell Garland (1837-1846), whom 
the students called “Old Landon”— 
behind his back—and who was to 
spend sixty-five years as an active edu- 
cator; and William A. Smith (1846- 
1866), whose sermons were acclaimed 
“logic on fire.” 

These ministerial scholars presided 
over a school in an age that had not 
yet discovered that royal road to learn- 
ing subsequently known to progres- 
sives, and long hours were spent by 
students in preparation for classwork. 
The curriculum consisted of the of- 
ferings of five departments—Ancient 
Languages, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy (the latter 
embraced what today we should label 
physics), Moral Philosophy (including 
a course in “Political Economy and 
Domestic Slavery”), and Modern 
Languages (French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German). 


Despite the arduous nature of the 
courses, monetarily the student was 
not called upon for great outlays. It 
was estimated that, tuition included, 
he could get by comfortably enough 
during a nine-month academic session 
on $120.00. This sum probably did 
suffice for many whose parents were 
resolved that they not develop luxuri- 
ous tastes. Colonel “Billy” Edwards, 
the richest man in Southampton 
County, for example, one year gave his 
son a dollar for extra spending money; 
and when, upon returning home at 
the end of the session, the young man 
confessed he had just spent his last 
nine cents, the colonel sighed at his 
prodigality and “guessed” he had 
raised a son who would always be 
poor unless his habits improved. 

But however gruelling the academic 
grind and austere personal economy, 
there were compensations in life at 
old Randolph-Macon. Boydton itself 
was a social center wherein many stu- 
dents found pleasant relationships. 
Nor was much overlooked on campus 
in the way of mischief—for that is 
the eternal schoolboy expression of 
distaste for discipline. “Old John,” the 
Negro sexton, often found the bell 
rope cut. This reduced him to giving 
notice of chapel services by an un- 
dignified blast on a horn. Or, again, 
he would find the blackboards greased 
or a cow that had in some mysterious 
way been stabled overnight in a class- 
room, with imaginable results. 
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Equally at ease and competent 
as preacher, educator, player 
of pranks, and raiser of 
funds, the Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Smith, third 
president, 1846-1866, 
guided the Boydton 
institution into its hey- 
day of financial sta- 
bility and service to 
youth. His work was 
in large part un- 
done by the rav- 
ages of the Civil 
War. 


“We have the worstest young men, 
and the mostest of ’em, I ever seed.” 
he was wont to complain to President 
Smith. But the president, himself re- 
taining a certain boyish exuberance, 
ordinarily chuckled. His own method 
of retaliation was to turn intended 
pranks back on their perpetrators, al- 
ways to their confusion and frequently 
to their red-faced embarrassment. 

One thing that even the Reverend 
Doctor Smith could not chuckle over 
were the financial problems besetting 
the institution. He set out, consequent- 
ly, in characteristic fashion to launch 
and sustain a drive that would procure 
an endowment fund of $100,000. In 
this he was aided by the fact that the 
decade of the 1850’s was a prosperous 
one for Virginia, what with agricul- 
ture flourishing, railroads spreading 
their iron tentacles throughout the 
state, banks doing a land-office busi- 
ness, and real estate rocketing in value. 
Thus, by 1858 he succeeded in his 
objective, so placing Randolph-Macon 
on a solid financial footing where its 


“Steward’s Hall,” the refectory, faced the main college building across the campus to the south. Still in 
good repair, it has long served as a private residence. 
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In the days of its glory, the college also had a dormitory standing to the left of the main building. A 
rare engraving showing it appeared on a diploma awarded George B. Finch, master of arts, in June, 1860. 


endowment was a quarter of that of 
Yale College. 

Unhappily, there followed the 
sanguinary first half of the 1860’s and 
the undersupports of the institution, 
but shortly before so substantial, crum- 
bled beneath the impacts of war. Stu- 
dents flocked to the Stars and Bars. 
The graduate class of 1861 consisted 
of two only. In 1863 the doors were 
closed. But worst of all, the board of 
trustees, “having the utmost confi- 
dence in the ability of the Confederate 
States to maintain their independ- 
ence,” resolved to sink many of the 
school’s funds in government bonds. 

The premises of the nigh-defunct 
college were occupied at the end of the 
struggle by Federal troops, while the 
main building served as the local head- 
quarters of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
The damage wrought by these oc- 
cupants was subsequently assessed at 
$5,000, but claims against the federal 
government have to this day gone 
unrecognized. 

Faced with the necessity of resur- 
recting Randolph-Macon, the trustees 
now determined to investigate the fea- 
sibility of relocation. Indeed, such a 
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move had already been recommended 
by the Virginia Methodist Conference 
in July, 1863; for the separate North 
Carolina Conference no longer sup- 
ported the college, Boydton was too 
far removed from the beaten track to 
serve the best needs of commonwealth 
youth, and the railroads, none of 
which directly serviced the town at 
the time, were in a state of woeful 
disrepair. These being the facts, a ma- 
jority of trustees resolved (19 to 9), 
on June 24, 1868, to reopen the insti- 
tution at more accessible Ashland in 
Hanover County, a major inducement 
being the procurability of an aban- 
doned hotel that would serve as the 
nucleus of a new plant. 

Opponents of the removal hastily 
sued out an injunction to restrain the 
majority from effecting its will. But 
General George Stoneman, command- 
ing the occupation forces in Virginia, 
on June 28 directed that the injunc- 
tion be withdrawn, so precluding tedi- 
ous, drawn-out, and expensive litiga- 
tion. For this reason, it has been said, 
Randolph-Macon is probably the only 
college that was founded on a race 
track and later set up in a hotel. 


Following the decision to move the 
school, the old main building at Boyd- 
ton was in 1871 conveyed by deed to a 
citizen of New York State. He in turn 
passed it on to another in 1878, and 
from that day down to 1916 (al- 
though title to it changed hands three 
times more) it served to house organ- 
izations dedicated to the education of 
young Virginia Negroes, its last use 
being as a Bible training school. 

Today the motorist driving during 
the daylight down United States 
Route 58 beyond Boydton to Clarks- 
ville cannot fail to notice the aged 
structure as it rises massively on an 
eminence to his left. Long since aban- 
doned, with its windows broken, it is 
durable still and looms as though 
in stalwart resolution to set at defiance 
the ravages of all time to come. Better 
than a triumphal arch proclaiming 
the glories of a vanished empire, it is 
the material evidence of a denomina- 
tion that is far from vanished and of 
a collegiate successor that, though 
changing with the essential evolutions 
of time, nevertheless continues the 
notable faith and traditions with 
which the founders endowed it. + + + 
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Fairy Tears in the Blue Ridge Foothills 


Of Legendary Weeping and a Curious Crystal 


to little girl “quivered like an 
aspen leaf in a sudden puff of wind” 
as she fondled her new gift—a tiny, 
reddish stone pendant shaped like a 
cross. “Hit’s a fairy stone,” cried the 
barefooted heroine of The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine. Sister Sally, she add- 
ed, had once told her that “folks 
found ’em somewhere over here in 
Virginny, an’ all her life she was a- 
wishin’ fer one an’ she never could 

Throughout the remainder of this 
sentimental epic of the Virginia moun- 
tains by John Fox, Jr., the “grimly 
beautiful” June Tolliver is seldom to 
be found without her “luck piece.” 
“It was awful bad luck if you lost it,” 


explained this wild flower of the Blue 
Ridge. Subsequently, her two-fisted 
lover presented her with another gift 
of more practical value—a new hoe. 
But when she chopped away at the 
weeds in her hillside garden, the 
fairy stone flipped erratically back and 
forth across her throat with each deter- 
mined swing of the hoe. At the story’s 
end, the magic of the little charm 
served to prevent a violent windstorm 
from hurling the massive Lonesome 
Pine to the earth. By virtue of that 
convenient foresight found chiefly in 
fiction, June Tolliver had wedged the 
tiny talisman securely into the trunk 
of the old tree. 

In the lore and literature of “luck 


“Twinned” staurolite crystals can be seen embedded in the large 

rock. Below it are other crystals that have “weathered out” of the 

rocks. “Fairy stones” in the shape of Roman crosses, like those on 
the bottom row, are usually machine-finished. 
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pieces,” fairy stones can be classified 
as preventives. Only among the unin- 
formed are they thought to bring good 
fortune. Their true function is to 
hold bad luck at bay. Presumably, ac- 
cording to this opinion, presidents of 
the United States, soldiers, sailors, and 
just ordinary folks have stayed disaster 
by carrying the little Southwest Vir- 
ginia gems. (That a moody neurotic 
once shot at Theodore Roosevelt and 
hit him would not seem to belie the 
effectiveness of Roosevelt's purported 
fairy stone; another intrepid wearer 
of the stone would explain that ob- 
viously the bullet did not kill the 
former president.) 

In view of the legend begotten by 
the fairy stones, the process of reason- 
ing that has endowed Virginians’ fa- 
vorite amulet with a negative instead 
of a positive power seems rather curi- 
ous. Long, long ago—so runs the 
legend—the southern foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains were inhabited 
by bands of skylarking fairies. One 
day their revels were interrupted by 
“an elfin messenger” from a land far 
across the sea who brought them the 
sad news of the Crucifixion. These 
awful tidings caused the little nymphs 
to cut short their frolicking. A shroud 
of despair gradually settled down over 
the hills and valleys and soon the only 
sounds to be heard were those of fairies 
weeping. Their tears, falling to earth, 
were crystallized into tiny stone crosses. 
And there the stones remain, ages after 
the sorrowful fairies disappeared. 

The geologist has concluded, how- 
ever, that fairy stones had a much less 
fanciful origin. They are neither solid- 
ified tears from distraught Southwest 
Virginia fairies, he says, nor are they 
stones. To his realistic eye, they are 
intergrown or “twinned” crystals of 
an opaque, reddish-brown iron and 
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aluminum silicate known as staurolite. 

These staurolite crystals vary in 
length from a tenth of an inch to an 
inch and a half. Dr. Charles H. Moore, 
Jr., has found them chiefly in a narrow 
area stretching from Appomattox Court 
House to Stuart in Patrick County. He 
has located them in two conditions. 
Either they are seen embedded in a 
type of rock called the Wissahickon 
Schist, or they have been weathered 
out of that schist and can be found 
lying loose upon the soil. Sometimes 
referred to as the Siamese twin of the 
minerals, staurolite crosses are not ex- 
clusively Virginian. Contrary to some 
published claims, they have been dis- 
covered also in North Carolina and 
Georgia, throughout the New England 
states, and in parts of Europe and 
India. Nor is staurolite the only one 
of Virginia’s more than 300 mineral 
varieties that shows a tendency to 
“twin.” 

Two lens-like belts running north- 
east from the vicinity of Stuart into 
Franklin County have proved to be the 
richest hunting ground for prospec- 
tors of the cruciform charms. Crystals 
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American in 1898. 


formed like Roman or Maltese crosses, 
that is, at right angles, represent only 
about five percent of staurolite inter- 
growths. Most of the other specimens 
are variations of the St. Andrews, or 
X-shaped, cross. The rarer type has 
proved to be the more popular for sale 
as gems. 

The growing scarcity of the 
+-shaped crosses, as the narrow depos- 
its in Patrick and Henry counties are 
picked over, has called forth the in- 
genuity of those who gather staurolite 
crystals for sale. Most such “stones,” 
even if they be genuine, are filed and 
smoothed to perfect their shape before 
being displayed. In recent years, that 
practice has been supplemented by 
actual manufacture of the +-type 
gems from staurolite or even more 
workable soapstone. Cut by a band 
saw into the most desirable shape, 
small holes are then bored into these 
artificial fairy stones to simulate cav- 
ities caused in the natural ones by the 
dropping out of tiny garnets. To com- 
plete the similarity, the manufactured 
crosses are soaked in linseed oil to 
produce the color of natural staurolite 


gement of natural crystals found in Patrick County was made by a photographer for Scientific 


after it has been carried for awhile 
in one’s pocket. 

So skillful has this forgery been 
that even some mineralogists have 
been fooled into thinking the artificial 
crosses real. The straw that broke the 
camel’s back of such deceptions, Dr. 
Joseph K. Roberts has remarked, “was 
that some of the natives produced a 
staurolite cut after the pattern of a 
swastika.” If the advertisements al- 
leging that fairy stones are found only 
in Virginia refer to the artificial gems, 
he has added, “such a statement may 
be sustained.” 

Genuine or faked, Virginia’s historic 
fairy stones will continue to be worn 
as talismans against potential or 
imagined catastrophes. A skeptic may 
boldly suggest that it was not June 
Tolliver’s fairy stone after all that 
saved the Lonesome Pine. Rather, he 
might argue, it was the Pine’s hama- 
dryad, one of those little wood nymphs 
who in the domain of Oberon and 
Queen Mab are assigned each to in- 
habit a separate tree. But that is really 
a matter for the fairies themselves to 
decide. + + + 
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The Final Maneuvers 


Retreat and Surrender WV 
April 2-9, 1865 
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“Sayler’s Creek” and “High Bridge” are memorable names in recalling events that ninety yea 


a 10:30 in the morning a friend guided 
his mount up to Lieutenant McHenry Howard of 
Maryland and inquired how he was doing. 

“Badly enough,” Howard replied. 

“Well, old fellow, I have fared better,” said the 
other, “I have some apple brandy in my canteen 
which I will divide with you.” After some days of 
living on parched corn washed down by water scooped 
from mudholes, the Marylander considered himself 
exceedingly lucky to be offered a stimulant. 

It was the sixth of April, 1865, three days after 
Petersburg and Richmond had been occupied by the 
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enemy. The roads were miry with clinging gumbo, 
heavy going for the footsore and weary. Yet the troops 
had slogged on through the night and early morn, 
staggering from exhaustion. Hundreds of the weaker 
among them had at length collapsed by the wayside. 

They were the embattled, tattered remnants of the 
once-mighty Army of Northern Virginia, emaciated, 
famished, and sleep-drugged. But those who could 
would follow their leader to the end. The end might 
be in eternity. Or it might, in a respite to its endless, 
nightmarish continuity, lie in Lynchburg. From there, 


refurbished, possibly they would be led by Lee into 
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nety yeas § #80 led the exhausted Army of Northern Virginia to final dissolution near a little-known town. 


North Carolina, where, joining the forces under “Little 
Joe” Johnston, they could crush Sherman’s marauding 
hordes, then turn on Grant and pay him a like disfavor. 

It was a long-odds gamble. But necessity under- 
wrote the call to the trial. Risking, they of course 
tisked all. Yet risking nothing, they would with the 
certainty of doom lose everything. So they pushed 
doggedly on toward Lynchburg via the small town of 
Farmville, in Prince Edward County, at which modest 
railhead the commissary promised that rations would 
be waiting, dispatched thither from the southwest over 
the tracks of the Southside (a portion of the present 
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Norfolk and Western) Railroad. Food and rest might 
work miracles. Certainly nothing else would. 

The diminishing command was plodding forward 
in three corps of varying size and nondescript units 
decked out in an assortment of uniforms, or no uni- 
forms at all—soldiers, sailors (pulled out of the James 
River defenses), teamsters, and even some civilians 
fearful of the savagery of the vengeful Yank whom 
wartime propaganda (and admittedly an amount of 
actual misbehavior) had accoutered with fangs. 

First was the corps of General James (“Old Pete”) 
Longstreet. He was a veteran warrior and a heavy 
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The long march westward was an ordeal for 
man and beast alike. 


counterpuncher when brought to combat; but he was 
slow to move, and so Lee was riding with him today, 
to expedite the march. The second was that of Richard 
H. (“Fighting Dick”) Anderson, whose gloomy coun- 
tenance belied not his nickname so much as it evinced 
his belief that the Confederacy was a dying concern. 
And the third was commanded by Richard S. Ewell 
—“Old Baldy” behind his back—a one-legged fighter 
not in the best of health, with a high-pitched voice 
and a number of eccentricities: having married a 
widow, for example, he for some weeks persisted in 
introducing brother officers to “My wife, Mrs. Brown.” 

Bringing up the rear of Ewell’s command was the 
division of ‘Major General John B. Gordon, a doughty 
Georgian as straight as a ramrod in the saddle, and 
that despite his having collected in four years wounds 
sufficient to cause the burial of a half-dozen ordinary 
mortals. It was he who was fending off the thrusts of 
the pursuing bluecoats of the Army of the Potomac 
from the rear, and on this day he was to have a four. 
teen-mile running fight with them. 

Had the march on Farmville been merely a maneu- 
ver made without enemy challenge, it would have 
been difficult enough, the condition of the personnel 
considered. Or had it, being challenged, been threat- 
ened only by infantry, it might have been endurable. 
But now there was a new factor, one with which the 
army had never heretofore been called on to cope. 
Swarming on its flanks like so many hornets, ready 
to sting lethally with their murderous sixteen-shot, 
repeating Spencer carbines, were Phil Sheridan’s 
fast-moving and “terrible” (the adjective is Lee’s own) 
cavalrymen. Protracted strife had at last molded them 
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into an effective arm. From Confederate horsemen 
they had learned their business; their mounts were in 
excellent condition; their equipment was superb; and 
they were commanded by a little man (five-feet five) 
who, if a bit inclined to swagger, in the mode of more 
than one Civil War cavalier, was a human dynamo. 
To beat them off required time, and the time con- 
sumed in a fighting halt in turn gave the enemy foot 
further opportunity to overhaul the pursued. 
Around 11:00 a.m., when Anderson’s advance 
brigades were nearing the eastern branch of Sayler’s 
Creek, which lies some three and a half miles east of 
Farmville, the Federal cavalry suddenly appeared in 
their front and, dashing upon Longstreet’s wagons, 
which were moving in the rear of his corps, left many 
of them in flames. At the same time, other mounted 
bluecoats began appearing on Anderson’s flanks. Clear- 
ly they must now be given a discouraging buffeting or 
they would essay committing even greater nuisances. 
Anderson and Ewell closed in and formed line of 
battle, directing that their own wagons take a detour to 
the northwest, over the “Jamestown Road,” which was 
somewhat equivalent to present Secondary Route 618. 


The end came for Ewell’s and Anderson’s corps on4 
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Corps on 


But at this juncture there were committed two blun- 
ders. In the first place, Longstreet’s rear division, com- 
manded by diminutive General “Billy” Mahone, was 
not informed that the halt was being made; and hence 
the first corps rapidly drew away from the other two. 
Nor, in the second place, was Gordon instructed that 
the wagon train had been rerouted. He consequently 
followed it, as he had been doing for hours. 

It was not long before the situation became ominous. 
Not only was the enemy cavalry appearing in swelling 
numbers but the infantry of the Yankee VI Corps was 
perceived moving into range while the II Corps turned 
up the Jamestown Road in pursuit of Gordon. Hastily 
the Confederates threw up temporary breastworks on 
the rising ground west of Little Sayler’s Creek (as 
the eastern branch of the bifurcated stream is called) 
and soon these slight fortifications were put to use. The 
enemy mounted a withering attack. Charge after 
charge was made and beaten back, but at fearful cost, 
for, being without field guns, the Rebs could make 
no reply to the punishing blasts of the Union artillery. 

Yet staunchly Anderson’s and Ewell’s men fought 


on till nearly dusk against impossible odds in the fiery 


bloody Maundy Thursday at Sayler’s Creek. Sur- 


thosel battered commands surrendered on April 6, 1865. 
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To many, surrender meant welcome rest. 


maelstrom of the last named battle that the Army of 
Northern Virginia, or any portion of it, would be 
called upon to wage. And at last they went down, 
surrounded and overpowered, as the struggle degen- 
erated, according to Major Robert Stiles, into “a 
confused melee of brutal personal conflicts.” Numbers 
of men killed “each other with bayonets and the butts 
of muskets” while others grappled ragingly on the 
ground and clawed each other “like wild beasts.” 

Though Anderson and some of his men cut their 
way to safety, it was a day of disaster that saw the 
wreckage of famous commands forced to surrender. 
There were laid down at Sayler’s Creek nigh eight 
thousand muskets, the largest number ever to be 
yielded without terms by any force fielded by the 
Confederacy. And there also were taken six generals 
—Richard S. Ewell, Joseph B. Kershaw, Dudley M. 
DuBose, Eppa Hunton, Montgomery D. Corse, and 
Robert E. Lee’s eldest son, Custis. 

Grant’s lieutenants swiftly rounded up their prison- 
ers. The dead they left, unburied where they had 
fallen, in order to resume the chase. The wounded 
of both sides were cared for by Federal surgeons on 
the field, some of them being hospitalized at the old 
home of Captain James Moses Hillsman that com- 
mands a view of the tragic fields and is today part of 
the only battlefield park owned by the commonwealth. 

Yanks were amazed at the variegated garb of their 
captives. In particular the uniforms of Commodore 
John Randolph Tucker's naval battalion caught their 
eyes. One Federal, sighting an officer resplendent with 
the wide gold lace proclaiming his rank, inquired as 
to his identity; and that being given, exclaimed, “Good 
heavens, have you gunboats way up here, too?” 
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Eleven years after the Southside Railroad had completed its impressive “High Bridge” over the Appomattox — Ri 
attempt to delay the Federal pursuit. Artist Edward Beyer published his 
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romattox River near Farmville, General William Mahone’s engineers set fire to the wooden superstructure in a futile 
ublished his painting of the bridge in the Album of Virginia in 1858. 
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General Lee, meanwhile, was growing increasingly 
uneasy. “Where is Anderson?” he asked, “Where is 
Ewell? It is strange I can’t hear from them.” Turning 
from Longstreet, he rode back with Colonel Charles 
S. Venable, of his staff, and directed Mahone to 
reverse the march of his division. Then, ascending 
to elevated ground overlooking the Sayler’s Creek area, 
he stared in disbelief. In the distance Gordon could 
be seen, hotly engaged. But, incredibly, escapees from 
the debacle of Anderson’s and Ewell’s catastrophe 
were streaming forward in a disorganized, panicked 
mob, many of them without weapons. 

“My God!” Lee exclaimed, “Has 
the army been dissolved?” 

Mahone assured him that 

there were still thousands 
prepared to do their duty. 
Lee calmed. He seized a 
battle flag and, bring- 
ing those in flight to 
control by his magical 
presence, succeeded 
in effecting a rally. 
He suggested they 
march on rather than 
to crowd together, lest 
they offer a tempting 
target for enemy can- 
noneers. In this wise 
he fashioned order from 
chaos, but he sadly re- Reta 
marked to his chief of artil- 
lery, with a glance toward Sal- 

ler’s Creek, that “half of our army is 
destroyed.” 

The plan of withdrawal had immediately to be re- 
vised. Word was sent to Longstreet to continue on to 
Farmville and there, entrenching, to bivouac for the 
night. Mahone the while would move along the then 
equivalent of Route 460 to Rice’s Station (now Rice) 
and a bit beyond that place swerve to follow an old 
wagon road (of which there is no modern counterpart ) 
lying adjacent to the Southside rail tracks. He would 
then press up to the long, elevated railroad crossing 
known as “High Bridge” and hold the passages across 
the twisting Appomattox River until the arrival of 
Gordon, presuming the latter's successfully disengag- 
ing from the enemy. A courier would direct Gordon 
to come off Secondary Route 618 onto a no-longer ex- 
tant road connecting with the old wagon road and 
crossing the river at a point just above High Bridge. 
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These movements completed, Mahone would destroy 
both railroad and wagon bridges and himself follow 
Gordon to Farmville. 

Lee rode into Farmville, where the promised rations 
had been delivered and Longstreet’s men were frying 
their bacon, before dawn. He was anxious to get them 
north of the Appomattox, which also wound through 
that town. And soon cause to impel their leaving was 
at hand. Gordon had extricated himself from his dan- 
gerous situation during the night. But after Mahone 
turned to cover Gordon, a misunderstanding led the en- 
gineers, while firing High Bridge, to apply the 


Wee Bhi torch more tardily to the wagon cross- 
Uae ing. That structure was seized 
by the Federals, who beat out 


the flames and were soon 
pouring toward Farmville 
in force. Not long after, 
the omnipresent ene- 
my cavalry was show- 
ing itself (there was 
some fighting in the 
streets), and infan- 
try was again sighted 
to the south. 

Stragglers were hur- 
ried north, the town 
bridges burned, troops 

again set in motion. 

Then Lee rode on, along 
modern Secondary Route 
kas 600, to reconnoiter. At a point 
not far from Raines Tavern he 
encountered Mahone and had him 
form line of battle facing east, with his left 
flank resting on Cumberland Church. Cavalry would 
suffice to keep the Federals at bay south of the river; 
and Mahone’s division—the best left in the army 
—could be trusted to pin the other Yankee infan- 
try down until nightfall, when the retreat would 
be resumed. 

So onward again through the early hours of April 8 
marched the tatterdemalion legions, still faithful to 
the cause that now in Virginia was borne aloft only 
by their own bayonets. Two more Confederate dawn- 
ings, and only two, would greet them. For they were on 
their way to Appomattox Court House, a drowsy vil: 
lage soon to assume the hues of historical significance, 
great with the meaning that the battle of Sayler’s 
Creek and the failure to destroy the wagon crossing at 
High Bridge could resolve in only one ending. 7 7 1 
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Common Sense 


in the Household 


“A Steak Killed by Heat and Swimming 
in Grease Is a Culinary Solecism, 
Both Vulgar and Indigestible.” 
Thus Wrote Marion Harland, 
Who Knew 


H.. first novel, Alone, was published in 1854, 
when she was only twenty-three. It became almost 
a best seller of that day. Others were to flow from 
her busy pen until it seemed that an American 
authoress was destined to attain senatorial rank in the 
republic of letters. And then, in 1872, she published 
something titled Common Sense in the Household: A 
Manual of Practical Housewifery—a cookbook, of all 
things, intermixed with “fa- 
miliar talk” and, between a 
section on pies and puddings, 
a fourteen-page discussion, in 
which she addressed the 
reader as “dear sister,” on 
how to handle servants. 

What this deviation from 
the pure path of creative fic- 
tion portended was that to 
the same degree that the 
novelist was moving into the 
background, the foreground 
was being occupied by a 
strange new woman, a nine- 
teenth century Dorothy Dix, 
Emily Post, and Kathleen 
Norris combined. 

To millions she was 
known as Marion Harland. 
But her intimates knew her 


as Mary Virginia Terhune, 
Spring, 1955 


A sketch in her House and Home was 
reminiscent of Marion Harland’s awkward 
efforts to master the art of cookery. 


PEP 5 


nee Hawes in 1830 at Dennisville in Amelia County. 
In 1856 she was married to the Reverend Edward 
Payson Terhune, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
whose congregation at Charlotte Court House gave 
the young couple a hospitable reception to the pleasant 
cottage that served as a parsonage. 

But thus settled, the literary bride’s new happiness 
went not unmixed with “stress, toils, mortifications, 
and bewilderments.” Not 
that the Reverend Mr. Ter- 
hune was cruel, or even 
merely inattentive. On the 
contrary; he was the best of 
men, or at least as good as it 
is permitted men to be. The 
trouble consisted, rather, of 
Mary Virginia’s being as 
“unlearned as a babe unborn 
in everything that a practical 
housekeeper should know.” 

Yes, but in those days, of 
course, house servants were 
so inexpensive. . . 

True, they were. But that 
did not guarantee their ef- 
ficiency. When to her new 
cook, a female slave hired 
out from a neighboring plan- 
tation, Mary Virginia in- 
trusted the preparation of 
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The lack of a readable and easily followed cook- 
book motivated the writing of Common Sense 


in the Household. 


her husband’s favorite dish, a beefsteak, it was burned 
to a crisp. Irritated, the young bride consulted each 
of five cookbooks given her at the time of her wedding, 
and though she read until her head ached, she learned 
little. They were couched in an esoteric jargon beyond 
her ken. “Ninety-nine out of a hundred cookbooks,” a 
mature friend advised her, “are written by people who 
never kept house, and the hundredth by a cook who 
yet doesn’t know how to express herself to the enlight- 
ment of others.” 

Mrs. Terhune struggled on. If she was to be called 
upon to teach her servants their own duties, she must 
first master those duties herself. In possession of an- 
other beefsteak, she approached the bloody cut gin- 
gerly. Never before had she handled a piece of raw 
meat. But with determination, she gave it a cold water 
bath, then placed it in a frying pan over the red-hot 
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embers of a wood stove. Time passed. The steak 
continued to look unappetizingly pale. She remem- 
bered that somewhere she had read that butter 
browned rapidly; so she added great gobs of it to the 
gravy. There was much sputtering and sizzling. Still, 
the steak never approached the desirable rich brown 
promised by her printed guides and retained a “sod- 
den pallor.” Her husband called the result savory. 

“But,” he admonished her gently, “you should not 
have gone out into the kitchen. Does not the cook 
understand her business?” 

“Few of her class can do without teaching,” she re- 
plied with what nonchalance she could muster. 

She was in a situation, and she knew it. But there 
was within her a hard core of obstinacy that, combined 
with a native resiliency, was to serve her all the days 
of her life. She was Mary Virginia Hawes Terhune, 
and she was going to learn how to cook! 

A friend imparted sage advice: “Compile a recipe 
book for yourself. Make haste slowly. Learn one thing 
at a time, and when you have mastered it, ‘make a 
note of it,’ . . . never losing sight of the principle that 
you must do it in order to learn how.” This was coun- 
sel from which Mrs. Terhune never departed. 

Over a period of fifteen years, during which her 
husband’s pastorates carried them to Northern states, 
Mary Virginia experimented, learned, and compiled 
her recipes. The number of her failures during the 
first six months of that period, she later affirmed, 
would have reduced a frugal housewife to hysteria. 
Fortunately food was plentiful. And at the end of 
her novitiate she was reaching toward that proficiency 
in household management that was to be the marvel 
of her friends. Indeed, wrote her husband to her father 
(unaware of her carefully concealed misadventures), 
“I confess to some surprise at her skill in housewifery. 
She seems as much at home in the kitchen as in the 
drawing room, to which she is summoned many times 
a day to receive visitors.” 

The Reverend Mr. Terhune encouraged his wife 
in her literary efforts. The pages of her works bristled, 
in the accepted Victorian mode, with morality; the 
pattern usually dictated that virtue should be re- 
warded and villainy condignly worsted. But he was 
none too happy when, in 1871, she announced that 
she was sending the manuscript of Common Sense in 
the Household to a publisher. Her friends also de- 
murred: the aura of glamor surrounding “Marion 
Harland,” novelist, would fade were she to confess an 
interest in the minutiae of so dull an occupation as 
housekeeping. 
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Nor was the publishing house chosen, Charles 
Scribner and Company, convinced that the proposed 
volume would pay its own way. Did Mrs. Terhune 
insist? She did. This cookbook was written in English 
clear and concise. Newlywed brides could understand 
it and so be spared a repetition of the six-months’ 
martyrdom that had fallen to her lot a decade and a 
half before. 

Very well, then. Perhaps to accommodate the 
whimsy of Marion Harland, the household manager, 
would be to lure something more remunerative from 
the pen of Marion Harland, the novelist. That seemed 
a reasonable wager at least. So Common Sense in the 
Household rolled off the presses in 1872. The Rever- 
end Mr. Terhune found his spouse exulting over an 
author’s copy. 

“I verily believe,” he said, “that you take more 
pride in that book than in all the rest you have writ- 
ten.” 

“It will do more good than all of them put together,” 
she replied. 

Soon eyebrows were being raised in the publishing 
company. Common Sense was being snapped up by 
an eager female public. Sales of the first edition 
catapulted to 100,000 copies. Incomplete records in 
possession of Charles Scribner’s Sons today reveal 
that close to 170,000 copies can be accounted for; but 
these figures do not include all the editions published 
by the firm. Nor do they credit the sales for known 
Danish and German and possibly other foreign editions 
reaching the overseas marts. Mrs. Terhune herself 
stated in the years of her age that a total of one million 
copies was sold. 

Common Sense in the Household has been called 
“the first intelligently prepared cookbook” and “the 
first attempt to dignify housewifery as a profession.” 
That housewifery was a profession, the authoress firmly 
contended; and by this date she was prepared to state 
her belief (perhaps not entirely banteringly) that 
prospective brides should be forced to pass a test in 
cooking ere the state would consider them eligible for 
marriage. Of the new book, the reviewer for the New 
York Daily Tribune observed that Marion Harland 
had shown “that a little common sense may be as suc- 
cessful in the concoction of a toothsome viand as in 
the composition of a romance.” 

To this day Common Sense is interesting and fre- 
quently instructive. As a museum piece of past social 
Americana, it is also not unamusing. Precooked, 
frozen, hermetically sealed foods; multiple canned 
goods; quick-mix puddings and breadstuffs; self-regulat- 
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Marion Harland as she appeared in 1888. 


ing, thermostatically controlled gas or electric ranges; 
and automatic refrigerators—all these were unknown 
to the women of the generation she addressed. When 
they stirred about in their ample kitchens, they thought 
in terms of raisin-seeders, crocks, stoneware, farina 
kettles, and sillabub churns, of open-hearth fires and 
of wood or coal for the heavy, black iron stove, of 
water that occasionally had to be fetched in from the 
outdoor pump, and of ashes that must be removed. 
Marion Harland’s readers made their own lard; 
prepared their own mustard, catsup, vinegar, and 
sauerkraut; baked their own bread (“family” bread 
being the white sort); made their own yeast in order 
to bake the bread; manufactured their own soap; com- 
pounded their own baking powder; and cranked labori- 
ously at a mixer to make the ice cream that today is 
available in so many forms and flavors at a store. 
Where now only minutes are consumed in the prep- 
aration of a dish, cooks then literally spent hours. 
Behold, for example, the authoress’s counsel on how 
to prepare so simple an item as bean soup. Her “dear 
sister” would not open a can. She would, rather, take 
a quart of dried beans and soak them overnight in 
“soft, lukewarm water.” The next morning she would 
place them over a fire, adding a gallon of cold water 
and two pounds of salt pork. Then there would follow 
a three-hour period of slow boiling, the pot being 
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Out of her own early catastrophes as a cook 

came Marion Harland’s novel, The Distractions 

of Martha. Just before the wedding, Martha 

explains to John, the groom, that the matchless 

efficiency of their “tart kitchen” will make cook- 
ing a joy (upper left). 


“The possibilities of a calf’s head are manifold,” 

Martha had read in her cookbook, The Perfect 

Flower of Cookery. But faced with one, she 

decided that its “‘cadaverous clamminess” was 
merely revolting (above). 


At the first day’s dinner table, there was little 
talk—and less eating (Jeft). 


kept well covered. At the end of the three hours, the 
hustling housewife would shred into the pot a “head” 
of celery, add pepper, and let the whole simmer for 
another half-hour. The results of this labor would 
then be strained through a “cullender,” ready to be 
served, with slices of lemon passed to each diner. 
Was “dear sister’ cooking for a battalion? From 
the fashion in which she was enjoined to “take four 
pounds of beef” or “add a gallon of water,” one might 
conclude that she was. But there was purpose to all 
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this. More places had to be set around the dinner 
table in those days of larger families. Apart from that, 
the proper hostess must never be caught unprepared. 
“Especially, let your welcome be ready and hearty 
when your husband brings home an unexpected 
guest.” Or let him bring a score of guests. Today 
the hostess opens a can, warms the contents, and sends 
all present into an appreciativeness that is expressed 
in grinning ecstacy. Or so the advertisements imply. 
But Marion Harland’s housewife had no such easy 
recourse and had to supply herself with bulk, be it 
stewed eels, roasted venison, or rabbit pie (they are 
each among her recipes). 

Once the reader had achieved a measure of con- 
fidence in handling the basic foods, she could then 
graduate to truly epicurean dishes—like cauliflower 
au gratin, prepared “by holding a red-hot shovel so 
close to the cheese that it singes and blazes.” “Dear 
sister,” moreover, was advised on the etiquette of re- 
ceiving company and of being received in turn, on 
how to conduct the nursery, how to get along with 
servants, how to care for the ill, and even, indeed, on 
how to make cologne water, curl feathers for her hat, 
and “set moths at defiance” by storing her woolens in 
a freshly-emptied whiskey barrel. 

For the quarter of a century after its initial publica- 
tion, Common Sense was the most popular work in 
its field. It and similar books by Marion Harland 
continued to sell, even after Fannie Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking School Book Cover three million copies of 
which have subsequently been sold) appeared in 
1896. Christine Terhune Herrick continued her 
mother’s work by issuing New Common Sense in the 
Household, revised for gas and electric ranges, in 1926. 

Indefatigable to the end, Marion Harland worked 
incessantly through the passing years, yet never seem- 
ing to be in a hurry, so well did she budget her time. 
When she was seventy, she suffered an accident that 
crippled her hand; she then mastered the typewriter. 
At eighty-nine she lost her sight; she learned to dictate. 
And at ninety-one she expired, from what medical 
diagnosis pronounced “old age,” a conclusion with 
which it would be difficult to find fault. 

During the long span of her productive life she 
wrote some thirty books, edited two magazines, and 
conducted departments in others. She also found time 
to collaborate in writing a book with each of her three 
children who attained maturity. Her countless news- 
paper articles, including a full-page Sunday feature 
published in leading newspapers, dealt with varied 
aspects of home life. 
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This elegant cooking range came on the market 
soon after Common Sense was published. 


Her reputation as a novelist diminished in the tower- 
ing shadow of the woman who wrote on_ practical 
subjects. This latter writing was not “Literature,” she 
admitted, “but it is Influence.” She was known to, and 
loved by, millions of readers who found in her out- 
pourings reliable guidance in their pursuit of a happier 
life; and, it has been said, “there was no American 
city so great, no crossroads village so remote, but that 
the name of Marion Harland was as familiar there as 
if she had been president of the United States.” That 
is fair praise for one who entered marriage innocent 
of any knowledge of cooking and resolved to do some- 
thing about that deficiency. 7 7 7 


“Waiting for a rise” was a familiar kitchen 
scene not so many years ago. 
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Old Men 


Remember 


Whether He Fought with Fists, Feet, or Rifles, 
Daniel Morgan Could Be Counted On 


to Do the Unexpected 


Sharpshooters of the Continental Army 
did not wear conventional uniforms but 
arrayed themselves in hunting shirts of 
inconspicuous hue. 


, was something so strange- 
ly wrong with the old warrior’s foot 
that it aroused the curiosity of his 
male nurse. 

“General, what is wrong with this 
toe of yours?” asked Dr. William Hill, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Winchester. 

Daniel Morgan, hero of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, answered readily: “I 
got that many years ago in a fight I 
had with Bill Davis, and in kicking 
him, at Battletown. I broke that toe 
then, and I never could get it to lie 
in its right place since.” 

That recollection of an ancient hurt 
must have taken the dying general 
back forty years to the time of his 
brawling and unregenerate young 
manhood on the Virginia frontier. In 
those days Benjamin Berry had kept 
a tavern where Berryville now stands, 
and Morgan and other healthy males 
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of Frederick County used to gather 
there on Saturday evenings to drink, 
gamble, and engage in rough-and-tum- 
ble sports. Their scuflles often devel- 
oped into the fierce free-for-alls that 
gave the place its name of “Battle- 
town.” Bill Davis had been Morgan’s 
principal rival in these contests, most 
of which the latter won by “superior 
dexterity, tact, and management.” 
Since Daniel had admittedly kicked 
his opponent, he must have also ex- 
celled in the use of unorthodox tactics 
—and in the will to win. 

Certainly Morgan had demonstrated 
these same qualities during the Rev- 
olutionary War. As a commander of 
riflemen, he enforced discipline with 
his fists, used a “turkey-call” instead 
of a drum or bugle, encouraged his 
men to fight from cover and to pick 
off enemy officers, and won his great- 
est victory by seeming to invite defeat. 


He became one of the most effective 
leaders of light infantry who ever took 
the field, and this achievement is no 
less remarkable in view of his lack of 
education and military training. 

This husky son of a Welsh immi- 
grant had been born in New Jersey 
about 1736, but he had come into the 
Valley of Virginia before he was eight- 
een. He had worked at various jobs 
there before he became a teamster, an 
occupation that inspired his military 
nickname of “the old wagoner.” Mor- 
gan served in this capacity during the 
early years of the French and Indian 
War, but he soon laid down the reins 
for the rifle and joined the militia. 
During the defense of a blockhouse 
northwest of Winchester, he was shot 
in the neck. This was the only wound 
he ever suffered in combat, but he also 
gained considerable experience in the 
hit-and-run tactics of brush warfare. 
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Returning to his old life about 
1759, he experienced some difficulty 
in settling down, although he was by 
then “a wagoner on his own account.” 
It was in those restless years that he 
fought Bill Davis and ran up the 
reputation for brawling which so dis- 
tressed his later biographers. But he 
changed his ways after he married 
Abigail Bailey about 1762. He built 
a home near Berry’s Tavern, “grad- 
ually reformed his habits, and adopted 
a discreet and orderly way of living.” 

Yet domesticity did not curb his 
martial spirit, and he served as a cap- 
tain of militia in Lord Dunmore’s 
War, thereby adding to his combat 
training. When the Revolution began, 
Morgan was approaching middle age, 
but he became a captain in the Con- 
tinental Army and began to raise a 
company of riflemen. After all, he could 
not forget that he had been flogged by 
order of a British subaltern during 
the old French War, for he still bore 
the marks of that punishment on his 
broad back. And, although he joked 
that he still owed “old King George” 
a stroke of the lash, that monarch had 
499 blows to account for to Morgan. 
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Morgan’s home near 


So in the summer of 1775 he 
recruited ninety-six skilled marksmen 
in the western parts of Virginia and 
marched north to join Washington’s 
army in Massachusetts. Twenty-one 
days after they left the Valley, these 
“adroit young men,” some of them of 
German descent, others of British 
ancestry, arrived at American head- 
quarters at Cambridge, ready to take 
part in the siege of British-held Boston. 


Hessian prisoners took part in the building of “Saratoga.” 
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Berryville bore the appropriate name of 
“Soldier’s Rest.” It is now located in Clarke County 


Great tales had been told about 
these newcomers, each of whom 
“knew how to handle and aim the 
rifle.” Not one of these marksmen, 
exulted an admirer, would “wish a 
distance of less than 200 yards or a 
larger object than an orange.” To be 
sure, the accuracy of the rifle was 
sometimes exaggerated, and it was a 
difficult weapon to load, but this dis- 
advantage was offset by the amazingly 
long range at which it was effective. 

In addition to their skill as sharp- 
shooters, the riflemen were justly 
noted for their “amazing hardihood,” 
their ability to live off the country, 
and “the exceeding quickness” with 
which they made long and difficult 
marches. On the other hand, they 
were equally notorious for their “wild 
and extravagant notions” and _ their 
defiant attitude toward all authority. 

In view of this last quality, it is 
not surprising that they soon wearied 
of the camp and the camp of them. 
When an opportunity to take part 
in the conquest of Canada offered it- 
self late in the summer of 1775, most 
of Morgan’s men volunteered with 
enthusiasm. Thus they found them- 
selves marching across Maine that fall 
as part of Colonel Benedict Arnold’s 
expedition to Quebec. 

Two companies of Pennsylvanians 
were also present on this heartbreak- 
ing trek that almost became a death 
march before it was over. The marks- 
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men, commanded by Morgan, led the 
way up the Kennebec River, across 
the Height of Land, and then down 
the Chaudiére into Canada. Their 
captain, with his gigantic physique, 
“commanding appearance, and sten- 
torian voice” (this last had apparently 
developed, along with a vocabulary to 
match, during his wagon-driving days) 
impressed Virginians and Pennsylva- 
nians alike. He was far from being a 
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thereupon made a vehement protest 
to his superior. “Altercation and warm 
language took place, and Morgan 
seemed at one time on the point of 
striking Arnold,” but his men “fared 
the better for this interview.” 

These frontier fighters served as 
scouts and skirmishers during the siege 
of Quebec, and on the last night of 
1775 they took part in a desperate 
assault on that ancient walled city. 
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Morgan’s premonitions of September 20, 1781, proved true. The 
complete letter is in the Virginia State Library. 


martinet, but he enforced two regula- 
tions with stern severity: there was to 
be no straggling and there was to be 
no waste of valuable ammunition. 
Some of his men resented these regula- 
tions, but such was “the energy of 
Morgan’s mind” (and such was the 
power of Morgan’s hammer-like fists) 
that “he conquered.” Although his 
command suffered greatly from ex- 
posure and hunger during the march, 
he brought them through the ordeal 
with relatively few losses. 

Provisions became fairly plentiful 
after the army reached Canada in No- 
vember, but the riflemen were kept 
on scanty rations. Their commander 
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Advancing under cover of a fierce bliz- 
zard, the attackers struck from two 
sides. Arnold, who was leading one 
column, went down in the snow with 
a bullet in his leg, and Morgan “took 
his place in the command.” His “awful 
voice” echoed above the noise of the 
wind, the clang of alarm bells, and the 
crash of musketry, and the Americans 
burst through the enemy’s first bar- 
ricade and fought their way into the 
Lower Town. Their rush carried them 
to a second barrier, and there Morgan, 
unsure of his way in the dark and icy 
streets, let himself be “overruled by 
sound judgement and good reasoning” 
and paused to wait for reinforcements. 


But the second American assault, 
led by General Richard Montgomery, 
had been beaten off, and the British 
closed in from all sides. The riflemen 
put up a desperate house-to-house 
fight, but they were forced at last to 
surrender. Shedding tears of rage, the 
one-time wagoner gave up his sword, 
and he and the surviving members 
of his command went into captivity. 

They were all paroled the following 
summer, and Morgan returned to “Sol- 
dier’s Rest,” his home in Frederick 
County. There he learned that Wash- 
ington had recommended him to com- 
mand the rifle regiment which had 
just been created by act of the Con- 
tinental Congress. In this the Amer- 
ican general was influenced by the 
“interest and influence” which the 
captain had “with such men as are 
to compose such a regiment” as well 
as by “his intrepid behavior in the 
assault on Quebec.” As soon as he 
could be exchanged, Morgan, now 
promoted to colonel, reported to Wash- 
ington’s headquarters and there took 
command of “a corps of Rangers,” 
consisting of 500 picked men drawn 
from all the regiments of the army. 

This force began its service in the 
summer of 1777, roving the New 
Jersey countryside in “very small scout- 
ing parties,” harassing British patrols 
and outposts, but risking no major 
action. Then, opportunity for combat 
duty on a distant field again presented 
itself. For a British army, led by 
“Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne, was 
advancing south from Canada toward 
the Hudson Valley. To help meet this 
threat, Washington sent Morgan and 
his rangers to strengthen the American 
forces in upper New York. 

The riflemen moved north swiftly, 
and by early September they had 
joined the army of Major General 
Horatio Gates near Saratoga. Soon 
patrols were prowling through the 
woods, spying on the enemy’s move- 
ments and picking off the Indian 
scouts and marauders who accom- 
panied the invaders. Soon “not a man” 
of these could be “brought within 
sound of a rifle shot.” 

Morgan’s corps was assigned to the 
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left wing of the patriot army, where 
Benedict Arnold commanded, and 
they distinguished themselves on Sep- 
tember 19 at the battle of Freeman’s 
Farm. Indeed, the riflemen took the 
enemy’s first blow in that engagement. 
Discovering a hostile patrol in front 
of him, Morgan ordered an attack. His 
men pushed forward too eagerly and 
collided with the right wing of the 
advancing British army. “Caught by 
the suddenness of the shock,” they 
“scattered in all directions.” 

Their colonel wept as he had that 
night in Quebec almost two years be- 
fore, but he rallied the fugitives with 
urgent blasts on his “turkey-call.” To 
the weird gibbering of that rude in- 
strument, used by forest hunters to 
decoy game, the rangers came together, 
took cover, and began a scattered but 
deadly fire upon the charging enemy. 
Morgan took his post in the rear, 
where he could see that “cowards did 
not lag behind while brave men were 
fighting,” and urged them forward. 

Other regiments hurried up to sup- 
port him, the rangers advanced, and 
the British assault was checked. The 
battle in the woods and clearings went 
on for five hours, seesawing back and 
forth and ending only with the coming 
of darkness. When the firing stopped, 
the British still maintained a strong 
position, but they had suffered heavy 
casualties. So many officers had been 
“taken off by single shot” that the 
rangers began to be described as “the 
corps the army of General Burgoyne 
are most afraid of.” 

For the next two weeks the riflemen 
were engaged almost continuously on 
reconnaissance patrols. Then on Octo- 
ber 7, “Gentleman Johnny” made an- 
other effort to break through the 
American army. One of Morgan’s 
patrols reported the British advance, 
and Gates ordered him to “begin the 
game.” So “the old wagoner” set off 
through the autumnal forest on a wide 
sweep to the left and hit the enemy 
in the flank, while General Enoch 
Poor's brigade of New Englanders 
struck from the other side. Thus as- 
sailed, the British began to withdraw, 
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and the riflemen, “very expert 
in securing themselves and 
shifting their ground,” began 
displaying their skill as sharp- 
shooters. As always, their colo- 
nel had his “boys” concentrate 
their attention on “those who 
wore epaulets rather than the 
poor fellows who fought for 
sixpence a day,” and they did 
so with devastating effect on 
redcoat morale. One of their 
victims was Brigadier Simon 
Fraser, one of Burgoyne’s 
ablest and most energetic sub- 
ordinates. The coming of night 
interrupted the second battle 
for Saratoga as it had the first, 
but the British had been so 
badly mauled that they were 
too weak to attempt a third 
offensive. 

The weary commander of 

the rangers reported that eve- 
ning at American headquarters 
and was greeted, so the story 
went, by General Gates. “Mor- a 
gan,” gushed that leader, “you 
have done wonders this day. 
You have immortalized yourself, and 
honored your country; if you are not 
promoted immediately, I will not serve 
another day.” 

But the colonel had not come to 
listen to compliments from one who 
had not been under fire. “For God's 
sake, general,” he burst out, “forbear 
this stuff, and give me something to 
eat and drink, for I am ready to die 
with hunger, fatigue, and exhaustion.” 

That retort, if Morgan really made 
it, must have left Gates sputtering, 
but it was undoubtedly repeated and 
embellished around the campfires of 
the fighting men. 

For ten more days Burgoyne held 
out in his fortified camp. Then, on 
October 17, he surrendered to Gates 
at Saratoga. After the ceremony of 
submission was over, “Gentleman 
Johnny” insisted on being introduced 
to the colonel of the riflemen. “Sir,” 
declared the theatrical Briton as he 
took Morgan’s hand, “you command 
the finest regiment in the world.” 


In his prime the “old wagoner” was 


vigorous and handsome man. 


(Or so tradition had it. When he com- 
mitted himself to print some years 
later, Burgoyne somewhat narrowed 
the compliment and contented himselt 
with the assertion that there were “no 
better Rangers in the world” than 
those Morgan had commanded. Even 
so, it was significant that the play- 
wright-general continued to deal in 
geographical superlatives.) 

After the northern campaign was 
ended, the riflemen marched south to 
rejoin Washington’s army, then about 
to go into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. Morgan’s men shared the priva- 
tions of that melancholy encampment 
outside British-held Philadelphia, but 
they also made themselves useful as 
scouts and skirmishers and they took 
part in several small but sharp engage- 
ments with the enemy that winter. 
They were similarly occupied during 
the following spring. ; 

By July, 1778, however, the rifle 
corps had become so greatly reduced 
in strength that it was broken up. 
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* Charles Willson Peale’s portrait of the war-worn general hangs in Independence Hall. 
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Horatio Gates 


Morgan was given temporary com- 
mand of General William Woodford’s 
brigade while that ailing officer was 
recuperating at his Virginia home, 
but he did not get either the promo- 
tion or the independent assignment to 
which he felt himself entitled. Fur- 
thermore, his own health was becom- 
ing increasingly bad, and by the spring 
of 1779 he was so crippled by rheu- 
matism that he no longer felt fit for 
active duty. 

He therefore resigned his commis- 
sion and returned to Frederick Coun- 
ty and “Soldier’s Rest,’ remaining 
there for more than a year. Then in 
the fall of 1780 he accepted a com- 
mission as brigadier general and went 
south to help stop the British advance 
through the Carolinas. Acting under 
orders from Major General Nathanael 
Greene, Morgan led a small body of 
regular troops, augmented by a some- 
what larger contingent of militia, into 
the western parts of South Carolina 
to harass the British positions there. 
Pursued toward the Broad River by 
the relentless Banastre Tarleton, Mor- 
gan finally turned and on January 17, 
1781, gave battle at an abandoned 
pasture known as the Cowpens. 

In defiance of all tactical rules of 
his day, he took his stand in level and 
lightly wooded country with his flanks 
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invitingly exposed and with a river 
at his back. He expected his militia 
to retreat at the first opportunity, so 
he placed them in his front line and 
told them that they could withdraw as 
soon as they had fired two volleys 
with their rifles “at killing distance.” 
Then he stationed his trained veterans 
in his second line and his handful of 
cavalry in the rear of his position. 
Having thus completed his arrange- 
ments and given his orders, the “old 
wagoner” was ready to “crack his 
whip” over the dreaded Tarleton. 

The British began the battle by 
charging the American position. The 
militiamen fired their two volleys and 
fell back behind the regulars, and 
the redcoats swept forward until they 
encountered Morgan’s second line. 
The men there yielded their ground, 
then faced about and “gave a mur- 
derous fire.” The over-confident at- 
tackers, who were now “coming on 
like a mob,” rushed right into “a 
focus of shot,” and their front ranks 
were blasted apart. Before they could 
recover, Morgan’s veterans charged 
with the bayonet, the militiamen re- 
turned to the fight, and the American 
cavalry fell on the unsuspecting Brit- 
ish horsemen and, although outnum- 
bered three to one, drove them from 
the field. Within a few moments Tarle- 
ton had lost more than half his com- 
mand and was in full retreat. Morgan 
soon gave up his pursuit and marched 
off to rejoin Greene. 

But the rigors of the Cowpens cam- 
paign, carried out as it was in wet and 
wintry weather, had brought on a new 
attack of the general’s old complaint, 
and he was forced to retire once more 
to “Soldier’s Rest.” Although he ven- 
tured forth again the following sum- 
mer to assist Lafayette in the defense 
of Virginia, he had another relapse, 
and Yorktown, much to his chagrin, 
was fought and won without him. 

Nonetheless, he was overjoyed to 
see “the grand business of America” 
thus gloriously concluded, and he 
settled down to relish the fruits of 
the victory. As if to prove that patriots 
need not die poor, he built a new 
home, which he called “Saratoga,” 


John Burgoyne 


near the present town of Millwood; he 
bought still another house in the town 
of Winchester; and he increased his 
land-holdings, particularly west of the 
Alleghenies, until he owned 250,000 
acres. Having thus prospered far be- 
yond his youthful expectations, he 
“acquired the additional consideration 
which wealth seldom fails to confer 
even upon the great.” Like many of 
his fellow officers in the American 
army, he became a staunch Federalist, 
and he regarded the followers of 
Thomas Jefferson as “a parcell of 
Egg sucking Dogs.” Except for the pic- 
turesqueness of the expression, this 
was not what one would have pre- 
dicted of the boisterous young teamster 
who had once broken his toe in a 
tavern brawl. 

Yet the old man had not forgotten 
his youthful fights at “Battletown” as 
he lay dying in Winchester in 1802, 
any more than he had forgotten Que- 
bec or Saratoga or the Cowpens. He 
died July 6, 1802, in his sixty-sev- 
enth year and was buried in the Pres- 
byterian cemetery. Seven other old 
men, all of whom had joined his rifle 
company in 1775, accompanied him 
on his last march and fired a salute 
with their “war-worn” weapons over 
his grave. It was a fitting farewell to 
“the old wagoner.” + 1 + 
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"A Place Fitted for Praise’ 


This Limestone “Temple” at Winchester Held a Place 


in Lutheran Hearts that Fire Could Not Destroy 


Christian Streit was 
the church’s first 
resident pastor. 


An old drawing 
shows the Luther- 
ans’ house of wor- 
ship as it looked 
before the fire. 


os. a Winchester landmark was the “Old Stone 
Church on the Hill.” For over seventy-five years this 
tall-steepled house of worship stood upon its eminence 
above the town, a source of strength and comfort to 
the Evangelical Lutherans who worshipped there 
and a sure sign to the wayfarer that he was approach- 
ing the seat of Frederick County. Its destruction by 
fire in 1854 was mourned by all, regardless of sect, for 
it had become “a relic of the past” in a community 
that was already old enough to be conscious of its 
history. One sturdy wall survived, however, and still 
stands, a mutilated reminder of the faith of its builders. 

Lutherans from the German Rhineland had settled 
in the Valley of Virginia by 1732, having come there 
from their war-devastated homeland by way of Phila- 
delphia. No ordained minister of their church followed 
them immediately to the frontier, and these “Dutch” 
pioneers were long dependent for spiritual nourish- 
ment on their own Bibles and on the occasional visits 
of missionaries. Some of these came from Pennsyl- 
vania. Others traveled across the Blue Ridge from 
Hebron Church in what is now Madison County 
where some of Alexander Spotswood’s German miners 
had established a Lutheran congregation in 1726. 
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Among the centers where these emigrants to the 
Valley settled were Strasburg, Millerstown (now 
Woodstock), Mecklenburg (now Sheperdstown, West 
Virginia), and Winchester. The Lutherans in the 
latter place turned to Thomas, Lord Fairfax, proprie- 
tary master of the region, for land upon which they 
could build a “Meetinghouse,” and that tolerant noble- 
man made them a grant of two half-acre lots on the- 
northeastern edge of Winchester. The deed transfer- 
ring this land was dated May 15, 1753, but the section 
in which the lots were located did not become a part 
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of the town until six years later, and the property did 
not change hands, in all probability, before 1759. 

“The people called Lutherans” were thrifty folk 
who were determined to “contract no debts.” Lacking 
funds to erect a suitable building upon their newly- 
acquired land, they therefore set about raising money. 
Contributions were solicited, not only from their co- 
religionists in Pennsylvania, but from Anglicans in 
Tidewater Virginia. William Nelson of Yorktown, 
William Byrd the Third of “Westover,” and George 
Washington’s friend and neighbor, George William 
Fairfax, were among those who subscribed to the 
cause. Meanwhile the congregation at Winchester had 
been careful to affiliate with the other Lutherans in 
America and in 1762 this group was admitted into 
“regular synodical connection” with the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 

On April 16, 1764, the cornerstone of the church 
was laid and “consecrated to the Triune God and to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Religion alone.” Pastor 
Johann Caspar Kirchner, minister of a Baltimore 
church, officiated, and he and thirty-five laymen, “un- 
der whose care and inspection and at whose expense” 
the temple was built, all signed their names to the 
Latin document which was drawn up for the occasion. 

The work of building went slowly, but by 1772 the 
gray limestone walls, “on which even the women had 
labored with their own hands,” were completed, the 
rafters were raised, and workmen were busy “finishing 
and covering.” Shortly thereafter “a tall steeple” had 
been added to the “stone Dutch-Lutheran church” 
atop its “pleasant hill.” It was a solid and imposing 
structure, unpretentious but possessing “the beauty 
of congruity” and deriving much of its impressiveness 
from its elevated location. Above all else, it was “a 
place fitted for praise.” While not complete in every 
detail, the church seems to have been in regular use 
well before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

During those early years there was no Lutheran 
pastor living in Winchester. Certain laymen were 
permitted to conduct services, catechize the young, 
and bury the dead; but for all other occasions, the 
flock was dependent on shepherds from other folds. 

“The distresses naturally arising from a State of 
War” were acutely felt by the congregation during the 
Revolution. “The non-importation of materials” and 
“the depreciation of the Paper Currency” prevented 
the Lutherans of Winchester from finishing their 
house of worship, while the use of the building as a 
barracks resulted in considerable damage to the proper- 
ty. Doors, window shutters, and steeple all disappeared 
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during this period of occupation, and the smoke stains 
on the walls, left there by soldiers’ fires, provided a 
clue to the fate that had befallen those fixtures. By 
1785 the building was quite untenable and the mem- 
bers were worshipping in the nearby log church that 
served the Reformed Calvinists of the community. 
Such was the situation when Pastor Christian Streit 
arrived in the town on July 19, 1785, to begin his 
ministerial duties. The newcomer, a native of New 
Jersey and a former chaplain in the Continental Army, 
was a man of considerable zeal and energy. He began 
immediately to grapple with the problems of renova- 
tion and repair. “Window shutters and doors,” he 
persuaded his parishioners, “could be made by private 
persons” and—being somewhat skilled in the use of 
tools—he set an example to other “volunteer carpenters” 
by making some of the needed articles himself. 
Streit knew, however, that such stopgap measures 
would not be enough. He and his deacons estimated 
that repairs costing at least $500 would be needed 
before the building would “answer the purposes of a 
decent place of worship.” Hence they decided to 
raise this sum by means of a lottery—a device to which 


The sturdy east wall of the old church still 
stands, a mute monument to the care and skill 
of those who erected it. 
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churches then resorted as readily as did canal com- 
panies and academies—and permission to make use of 
this expedient was granted by the Virginia legislature 
late in 1785. “Friends of Religion of all Denomina- 
tions” were then invited to become “adventurers,” 
while the less devout were lured by the prospect of 
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A “humble Request,” now 
preserved in the Virginia 
State Library, met with “a 
favorable and liberal de- 
termination.” 


prizes. Potential critics were as- 
sured that “the pious purpose” 
of this otherwise worldly under- 
taking was “a sufficient recom- 
mendation” for its support, and 
the sale of tickets went forward 
with the same spirit that now 
animates the promotion of bingo 
games and bazaars. 

With the money thus raised, a 
“fine” new steeple was erected, 
the interior of the building was 
“nicely finished off,” bells “of 
wonderful sweetness’’ were 
brought from Germany, and an 
organ was installed. By 1793 
these things were done, and the 
building, thus renovated, con- 
tinued in active use for another 
half-century. 

During that time the congrega- 
tion grew in strength “financial- 
ly and numerically” and, in the 
process, underwent certain 
changes. The most noticeable of 
these, as might be expected, was 
a linguistic one. The earliest 
members had spoken little be- 
sides German, and Pastor Streit, 
during the first years of his minis- 
try, had found it necessary to 
preach alternately in that lan- 
guage and in English. As new 
generations matured, however, 
knowledge and use of the 
“Dutch” patois declined. By 1813 


it was “nearly extinct.” Despite 


this change, the people did not lose their devotion to 
the teachings of their founder, and they sang “A 
Mighty Fortress” with as much enthusiasm as their 
fathers had intoned the German original of this ancient 
and stirring Lutheran hymn. 

By 1839 sentiment had developed “among a certain 
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class of the congregation” for removal to “a down-town 
church.” After much discussion, property was pur- 
chased on Water (now Boscawen) Street, and the 
building erected there was finished and dedicated in 
1843. After that, the “Old Church on the Hill” ceased 
to be used for regular services, but it continued to be 
visited by members of the congregation to whom it 
was “a remembrance of fellowship with the dead.” 

Just outside the protecting walls of the older struc- 
ture was the cemetery where many of the founders 
and early worshippers were buried and where many 
of the tombstones bore German inscriptions. Also 
resting there were five sons of the church who had 
fought with General Daniel Morgan in the Revolu- 
tion and who—together with a sixth veteran who was 
interred elsewhere—were known as the “Dutch Mess.” 
(Eventually the remains of Morgan himself were re- 
buried in Mt. Hebron Cemetery, immediately ad- 
jacent to the Lutheran burying ground, and he now 
lies only a few yards from his old comrades-in-arms. ) 

To be sure, the old church was not completely aban- 
doned; it was used occasionally by other denominations 
in the community. In 1853, for example, the Meth- 
odists of Winchester, being temporarily without a 
meeting house of their own, were given permission to 
worship there. There were also times when it was 
entered by unauthorized persons, particularly by “night 
prowlers” who were drawn by “curiosity and desire” 
to play the venerable organ that had been left behind 
when the congregation moved to the new church. This 
source of temptation was removed in 1854, when the 
antique instrument was sold to a Lutheran congrega- 
tion in Baltimore. 

By this time the people of Winchester had come to 
regard the old church as “an imperishable landmark.” 
Then, on the night of September 27, 1854, a fire broke 
out in a stable five hundred yards away. Flying sparks, 
borne by the wind, began to fall on the ancient build- 
ing and soon ignited the dry timbers of the roof. 
Distance from water hindered all efforts to fight the 
blaze, and certain “difficulties” between two rival fire 
companies added to the confusion. 

While a crowd of church members and other towns- 
folk looked on in increasingly helpless dismay, the 
roof and rafters collapsed and flames began to gush 
out of the doors and windows. The spire stood erect 
to the last “like some brave old martyr,” then fell 
crashing into the inferno. When the fire, whose light 
had been seen thirty miles away, finally subsided, it 
left a scorched and shattered ruin. 
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“Our dead fathers lie around our dead church,” 
mourned Pastor Charles Porterfield Krauth, but his 
fears that the people would forget were unwarranted. 
The east wall still stood as if to remind all who saw 
it of the “holy and beautiful house” that had once 
stood there. The burying ground was maintained 
and members of the congregation continued their pil- 
grimages there. When Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church celebrated its sesquicentennial in 1903, a 
memorial service was held beside the vine-covered 
ruin. Thirty-five years later a bronze plaque was 
fastened to the old wall by “members and friends” of 
the church. The inscription on that commemorative 
tablet ends with an admonition from the Book of Joel 
that seems more than apposite to the subject: 


Tell your children of it, and let your chil- 
dren tell their children, and their children 
another generation. 7 7 4 


Lutheran graves, some of them almost two cen- 

turies old, cluster in the shadow of the ruin. 

The slab in the foreground covers the grave of 

Daniel Morgan, who died a Presbyterian and 
who was reburied here in 1868. 
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Mr. Jefferson’s Rock Bridge 


Though a Notable Architect, the Versatile Virginian Owned 
One Structure He Had Not Designed 


| eee poles apart in their pol- 
itics, on one thing John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson agreed. It is, de- 
clared Justice Marshall, “God’s great- 
est miracle in stone.” Indeed, Mr. 
Jefferson added, it is the “greatest of 
our curiosities . . . the most sublime 
of Nature’s works.” They were refer- 
ring to the “Natural Bridge,” from 
which Rockbridge County derived its 
name when formed from Augusta and 
Botetourt counties in 1778. 

The structure spans two separate 
mountains to a width of 150 feet. 


Effectually a rock-hewn tunnel of 
nearly sixty feet in length, it shades 
that portion of Cedar Creek that flows 
at the base of its 215-foot vault. Gray 
is the prevailing color of the massive 
formation, but here and there are 
tints of red and ocher, interspersed 
with cream and yellow, “due”—accord- 
ing to a paleontologist, Dr. Chester 
A. Reeds—“to the oxidation of the 
iron and the manganese within . . 
and to the stains, which have been 
washed down by rains from the red 
surface soils” at the crest. 


How came this wonder to be? The 
Monocan Indians (not incorrectly, if 
one seeks basic cause) ascribed it to 
the Great Spirit, as did that white 
visitor of more recent years who re- 
marked, “I know it was made by a 
workman. I can see the mark of His 
tools.” More specifically, however, 
the Monocans attributed the effect to 
the deity’s beneficent intervention in 
their behalf. Where but a trice before 
there had been only a yawning chasm, 
he thrust a bridge of rock, and so 
permitted them to escape from pursu- 


One of the earliest known views of the Natural Bridge was published in 1786 by the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, in whom the bridge excited “a gloomy and melancholy admiration.” 
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In 1774 Thomas Jefferson paid twenty shillings for 157 acres of land in what was then Botetourt County. 
Included in the transaction was “the natural Bridge on Cedar Creek.” A copy of the deed is in the Virginia 


ing enemy red men. At least in their 
persisting legend it was that way, and 
they worshipped the crossing while 
calling it the “Bridge of God.” 

So simple an explanation did not, 
of course, satisfy the scientifically- 
minded Jefferson. He ascribed the 
formation to “some great convulsion” 
that had rent one mountain nigh in 
twain. Neither did his own ascription, 
on the other hand, satisfy his good 
friend Francis Walker Gilmer, who 
called it “unphilosophical.” In 1816 
the latter read a paper before the 
American Philosophical Society in 
which he posited the theory that Cedar 
Creek, once an underground stream, 
had eaten away the limestone through 
the narrowest part of the mountain 
and, finally flowing along a new level, 
had left the vault roof of Natural 
Bridge alone intact. In support of 
this thesis he was able to adduce 
similar occurrences that had transpired 
elsewhere with almost identical results. 

With refinements, the Gilmer the- 
ory has found support in specialized 
modern science. That science adds 
that there is an appearance of “new- 
ness” to Cedar Creek—as witness 
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State Library. 


the rapids it has not yet worn down— 
and evidence that in its meanderings 
and thrusts to merge with the deeper 
James, it was influenced in relatively 
recent times by an earth-crust upheaval 
that altered the level of its bed. The 
bridge itself, in fact, can scarcely be 
more than “a few million years old.” 

But on this subject let Mr. Jefferson 
be wrong. There was another respect- 
ing Natural Bridge on which none 
could dispute him; namely, that he 
was its first private owner. Along with 
157 surrounding acres, it was deeded 
to him by His Britannic Majesty King 
George III. This transaction occurred 
in 1774 and was consummated “for 
divers good Causes and Considerations, 
but more especially for and in Con- 
sideration of the Sum of Twenty Shill- 
ings of good and lawful Money.” Two 
years later, it may be recollected, Jef- 
ferson became involved in a deal cal- 
culated to strip away royal title to 
real estate considerably more exten- 
sive; but by that date other “divers 
good causes and considerations” had 
launched a revolution. 

In answer to the logical query as 
to who was the white man to discover 


this portion of Jefterson’s holdings, 
there is none to say. Very possibly it 
was John Peter Stallings who, during 
a six-year captivity among the Indians, 
first saw it around 1730. Most cer- 
tainly the first to leave a written im- 
pression of it was the English traveler 
Andrew Burnaby, who described it in 
a book published in London in 1759. 

Then, during the Revolution, 
French officers organized several ex- 
cursions to inspect the geological phe- 
nomenon. Reports having reached 
the commander of the French troops 
in North America, the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, he became sufficiently inter- 
ested to dispatch an “engineer of 
ability,” the Baron de Turpin, to make 
a survey and execute an “exact 
draught” of the structure. Another 
noble officer of high rank, the Marquis 
de Chastellux, visited the site and, 
in 1786, published in Paris a two- 
volume account of his American 
travels that contained a brace of en- 
gravings depicting the bridge—the 
earliest pictorial productions that have 
descended to posterity. 

For some time Jefferson had been 
thinking of erecting “a little hermitage 
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at the Natural Bridge” and of spend- 
ing there “a part of the year at least.” 
It would provide a forested retreat for a 
man who, having satiated his appetite 
for the things of the outer world, 
longed for seclusion. Yet none who 
should come to this remote place, 
even though lured thither by curios- 
ity only, must be turned away. Owner- 
ship of one of nature’s most extraor- 
dinary creations to a degree involved 
“a public trust,” and under no con- 
ditions would he permit it to be 
“masked from the public view.” 
Jefferson at last realized his dream 
when, in 1803, he built a log cabin 
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near the bridge. It has been spoken of 
as a two-room affair but very well may 
have contained an upper story, so 
probably dignifying it with three or 
four rooms in all. When he visited 
the site and was accompanied by a 
retinue rather too numerous to be 
housed in this structure, however, it 
seems evident that he and they stopped 
at a more commodious and not-distant 
tavern bearing the pretentious name, 
“Stone Castle.” The castle, if it was 
not constructed by Robert Douthat, 
stood on land that came into his pos- 
session. A third hostelry was raised 
nearby in Jefferson’s lifetime, but 


A view of the sloping north- 
west side of Natural Bridge 
(left), engraved in 1793, was 
published a year later by 
Isaac Weld, Jr., in Travels 
Through The States of North 
America. That early illustra- 
tion was the basis of the litho- 
graph that appeared in 1812. 
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what name (if any) it bore and by 
whom it was owned are not known. 

Be all this as it may, the Jefferson 
cabin came by stages into a history of 
its own. Having freed a Negro slave 
who had honored Patrick Henry by 
adopting that statesman’s name as his 
own, a friend of the former president 
urged that he let the freedman farm 
the Natural Bridge lands and serve 
as custodian of the cabin. To this 
proposition the Sage of Monticello 
assented, with the stipulation that for 
paying the annual taxes on the estate, 
Patrick should enjoy it free of rent. 

Patrick seems to have prospered. 
And, as time passed, he found him- 
self enamored of a comely bondswom- 
an, one Louisa, who was the property 
of Mr. Benjamin Darst. His suit find- 
ing favor in Louisa’s eyes, he pursued 
the highly unusual routine of purchas- 
ing her as his own, whereafter he took 
her to wive. There was one step more: 
to manumit her, “in consideration,” 
as some legal mind (possibly Jefferson 
himself) phrased it, “of her meritori- 
ous zeal in the prosecution of my in- 
terest.” Nor does history hint that the 
cabin hearth was ever after other 
than a happy one. 

To that hearth came many men, 
before or after inspecting the bridge, 
to pen their autographs in a “sort of 
journal, kept to record visitors’ names” 
—among them John Marshall, the 
chief justice; James Monroe, a former 
president; Andrew Jackson and Martin 
Van Buren, presidents-to-be; Henry 
Clay, who might have been president 
had his friends not nominated him at 
the wrong times; Sam Houston, who 
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In the 1880’s picnickers found the banks of Cedar Creek an ideal 


setting for a relaxing Sunday afternoon. 


governed states and carved out em 
pires; and Randolph of “Roanoke,” 
on whose lips words were sharpened 
instruments of political execution. 
Others there were who, though of 
lesser renown, did more to invite 
public attention to the bridge. There 
was, for example, Samuel Kercheval, 
an historian of the Valley of Virginia. 
He arrived in 1819 to glance about; 
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and glancing, he was so smitten by 
“the grandeur and majesty of the 
scene as to become for several minutes 
terrified and nailed to the spot.” His 
transhxion passing off, however, he 
“became more composed” and _pro- 
ceeded to enrich literature by author- 
ing twenty-four lines of doggerel, the 
following verse of which is a typical 
sample: 


Dids’t thou, O God! this arch 
uprear, 

To make us trembling mortals 
stare, 

And humbly own thy name? 

Or dids’t thou build it for thy 
pleasure, 

To prove thy power without 
measure, 

And spread eternal fame? 


Some years later Kercheval thought 
to interview another who had previous- 
ly visited the bridge and there made a 
successful bid for a fame of sorts. That 
was the Reverend James Hays Piper 
of Wytheville. But being advised that 
the Reverend Piper discussed only 
with “reluctance” the subject on which 
the historian wished enlightenment, 
the latter refrained from pressing the 
matter. 

Kercheval’s suppressed curiosity a: 
rose from a feat performed in the sum- 
mer of 1818, when Piper, then a 
ministerial student at Washington 
College (now Washington and Lee 
University), set out from Lexington 
on a fourteen-mile jaunt to Natural 
Bridge. With him went three com- 
panions, one of whom was William 
Alexander Caruthers, son of him who 
had bestowed his freedom on _ the 
caretaking Patrick Henry. As all con- 
versant with the region preferred to 
believe (although Douglas Southall 
Freeman was later to discover no evi- 
dence that George Washington ever 
so much as saw the bridge), in his 
youth the future Father of His Coun- 
try had climbed the interior walls of 
the vault and, at a height of thirty 
feet, boldly carved his initials in the 
rock. Will Rogers subsequently opined 
that this was a business possible only 
for a second-story man; but on that 
subject the celebrated humorist was 
wrong. For Piper, Caruthers, and their 
two friends were resolved to duplicate 
the deed, and did. 

So much accomplished and_ the 
quartet descended, Piper crossed Cedar 
Creek and started climbing the walls 
of the other side. He kept on climbing, 
in fact, until, to the utter astonishment 
of his breathless companions, he 
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swung out beyond the roof, mounted 
the upper face of the arch, and 
ascended to the crest. Then for good 
measure, as though to assure both 
himself and his watchers that he had 
not performed an impossibility, he 
descended in the same way that he 
had mounted and paused only a few 
minutes to rest from his herculean 
labors. The next day Dr. George A. 
Baxter, the college president, had him 
into his office, “to inquire into” the 
affair, “thinking, perhaps, that it was 
not a very proper exhibition for a 
student of theology.” 

Immediately after the consumma- 
tion of Piper’s derring-do, and before 
the good Dr. Baxter had wind of it, 
Caruthers wrote an account of it in 
the guest book at the Jefferson cabin. 
Patrick Henry displayed the manu- 
script with pride. But its credibility 
was challenged by those who could 
not conceive the possibility of the ac- 
complishment related therein. Or in 
some instances the account was not 
even read by those who would hear 
and write of it in garbled form, theirs 
being a grand age of homiletics in 
which young and old must be told no 
tales not pointing up a moral. 
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Natural Bridge was 
a favorite subject 
for the camera of 
Michael Miley in 
nearby Lexington. 
Taken from the 
southeast, his dis- 
tant view shows the 
downward slope of 
the bridge from its 
southern end. 


Thus the story of Piper's deed 
evolved (he even became a “Colonel 
Pepper” in one relation) while gentle 
readers were advised that the principal 
actor, having set out on an aimless 
climb, was forced to continue after he 
had progressed too far—to turn back 
would invite certain death; that only 
with his last ounce of strength did he 
reach the top of the bridge; and that 
there he had collapsed, forever after 
to blanch when allusion was made to 
his youthful rashness and folly. 

When, twenty years later, Caruth- 
ers—now a practicing physician in 
Georgia—read one of these effusive 
preachments, he sat down and penned 
a full account of what had actually 
taken place. The product of his quill 
he sent to the editor of the Knicker- 
bocker magazine; and its publication 
in that influential journal launched 
it on a long career of reprinting, the 
end of which is not yet. It also as- 
sured Caruthers a place in American 
anthologies—for he was hailed as a 
brilliant essayist—while the three 
novels he wrote during his unhappily 
short life would not have .guaranteed 
him as much notice as did this shorter 


piece. 


In 1833, seven years after Jeffer- 
son’s death, his grandson, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, sold Natural 
Bridge to Captain Joel Lackland; and 
since that day ownership has changed 
hands fifteen times more. Many now 
cross the span, for on its surface above 
Cedar Creek runs the Lee CU. S. 
Route 11) Highway. As the road bed 
has been lowered some ten feet by 
blasting, fissures have appeared 
through which rain and snow waters 
continue to seep, endlessly eating 
away at the limestone arch. The 
structure, it is clear, will not survive 
this weathering process forever. 

But, motorist, repel alarm. Seek no 
alternate route from timidity or a 
sense of responsibility for accompany- 
ing passengers. The highway engi- 
neers are skillful in their craft. And 
the geologists, Janus-faced, look to 
the past not only but to the future 
also. We have their educated guess, 
which is as good a bond as lesser men’s 
certainty, that the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia will endure yet “a few cen- 
turies” more. 7 


Since 1927, owners of the 
bridge have sought to make 
it more attractive by illumi- 

nating it at night. 
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